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No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 


PURCHASED FROM THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT, 


And imported directly from best deposits in Peru. For sale in Baltimore. Address, 


J. J. BARRIL, Consignee, 
jon 19 Nassau St., or P. 0. Box 4,226, New York. 





CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 
41 & 43 N. Paca St.. Baltimore. 


Would call especial attention to 


“The Hagerstown Grain, Seed and Fertilizer Drill,” 


as the most perfect of grain, seed and 
fertilizer sowers. 


LEN BS = OUR MARYLAND CROP and FODDER CUTTERS, 

ee — for hand and horse-power. THE CHAMPION RYE 
* ———- -———- THRESHER, THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 
SWEEP AND RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, CORN SHELLERS for 
hand and power, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. PLOWS AND PLOW CASTINGS, HAR- 
ROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. Fertilizers of all kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and 
material for manipulating fertilizers FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT AND REPAIRED BY 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


4i and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE PAGE « CO. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boi ers, Patent Portable 


Circular Saw Miils, 


Saeh. Muley and Gang Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
Shafting. Neys, &c. &c. G@" AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 
SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barre] Machinery, Leffel Turbine 
Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery. all kinds; Tanite 
- ‘Wheels and Grinders. Circular Sawe, Saw Gummers and Toole 
== Mill Supplies Generally. 

=. Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.’S VIBRATOR 
THRESHING MACHINES. 

COMPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


ge Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List.geg 
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Wheat tniiiieninte 


Messrs, Editors of the American Farmer: 

We made the following experiments with wheat this season at the Eastern Experimental Farm, 
West Grove, Chester county, Pa., and desire to report results to your very valuable paper. The 
plats were laid out on oats-stubble land, the soi] of which was a light strata, with a porous clay 
sub-soil—the land of good quality. They were plowed August 15th, the fertilizers sown September 
14th, and harrowed in; the wheat sown broadcast and harrowed in September 16th. 

The wheat was cut July 9th, and drawn in, threshed and weighed July 14th. The variety used 
in these experiments was the Fultz. 

Fertilizer Experiments. 


LBs. oF Las. oF STRAW BusHELs 
FERTILIZERS. PER ACRE. PER ACRE. 


Stockbridge w heat formula, viz: 200 lbs. Sulphate Ammonia, 48 

Ibs. Muriate of Potash, 120 lbs. Superphosphate (Challenge). ... 368 2,080 | 26 
Bone Superphosphate 704 2,326 32 50-60 
Rock Superphosphate 912 2,656 35 44-60 
No Fertilizer 2,280 24 46-0 


KIND OF FERTILIZER. 





The “C hallenge” Superphosphate analyzed about 30 per cent. available phosphoric acid; the 
Bone Suy “pep yee about 14 per cent., and the Rock Superphosphate about 15 percent. All 


were applied at the rate of $15.00 per acre. 


Drilling versus Broadcasting. 


Two contiguous plots were selected. Upon one we drilled in the seed at the rate of two bush- 
els per acre; on the other we sowed two bushels broadcast, and harrowed in. 


Straw. Bushels. 
RS 6 daehe bode dntbeass 0000406006sssndeceuntheeheckhaudvabse<ebdesssebacdenncct<dd 2, 716 4 460 
35 48-0 


This result corresponds with similar experiments in previous years. 
Varieties of Wheat, 
Plats containing an eighth of an acre were sown as above described, except the ground had a 
light coat of barnyard manure plowed under, and a surface application of 300 Ibs. South Carolina 
Roc *k ape rphoephate harrowed in. 


TIME OF BEARDED OR CoLgr OF Las. STRAW | LBs. GRAIN 
tIPENING. SMOOTH. GRAIN. PER  ACRE.| PER sy ACRE. 





Kinps oF WHEAT. 


6 mo. 30 Smooth. Amber. 
Pulte Hybrid 6 mo. 30 Smooth. Amber. 
Clawson 7mo. 2 Smooth. White. 
Tmo. 8 Smooth. | White. 

Tmo. 2 | Bearded. Red. 
| mo. 2 | . White. 
Ola White Chaff Mediterranean 7 mo. | , Amber. 
Gold-Dust, from Agricultural Department. . 7 mo. | .§ > White. 





ciety 
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The following additional varieties were sown, but in too limited quantities to record their yield 
in figures. The following notes were made during their growth. The plants were sown Sep- 
tember 21st: 








_ Satieel Col f General 
VARIETY. rime of ~~ _— earthy GENERAL CHARACTER. Value ofthe 
Ripening. Smooth. Grain. Variety. 
te cehadh pada kerséteeeebaues 6 mo. 30 Smooth. Amber. Hardy, stiff straw................- Very good. 
A nan caccedacceoneecensceess 6 mo. 30 Bearded. Red. Hardy, good straw. Good. 
R66 ecccuenectekeaneess Tmo. 2 Smooth. Amber. Hardy, good straw. Good. 
Rough chaff...... tied. ean eaneied Tmo. 8 Smootb. White. Hardy, weak straw Poor. 
a ee eee eee oe Tmo. 2 Smooth. White. Hardy, good straw............ «.--|Very good. 
OS Pe Se Pe foe Tmo. 2. Smooth. Amber. Hardy, good straw............ ..--'@ood, 
Chidham....,..... a Ae 4 Tmo. 8 Smooth. White. Half hardy, weak straw...... does |Very poor. 
eee ee eee «-ss+ Tmo. 2 Smooth. White. Half hardy, good straw...........\Good. 
Arnold's Gold Medal.............. Tmo. 3 Smooth. White. Hardy, good straw..........ss005- Good. 
I. 6.06:606006 cesepecccvaccece 7mo. 8 Smooth. White. Half hardy, weak straw.......... Poor. 
Pn ccacceessaseasacnenes Tmo. 4 Smooth. Amber. Hardy. good straw.............+6+ Good. 
Ne ck bbhduetsébis b0esansedsed Tmo. 8 Smooth. White. Not hardy, weak straw............ Very poor. 
MGMteeRy .....ccccccccccccccccees Tmo. 2 Smooth. White. Hardy, good straw........... ..+.|Good. 
Silver chaff. ...........0seeeeseeees Tmo. 6 Smooth. White. Half hardy, weak straw.......... Poor. 
NUPBCFY.... occ. ceccccccccsecccees Tmo. 6 Smooth. Red. Hardy, good straw.............055 Good. 
i naan s peadgunsaasetn Tmo. 9 Smooth. White. Not hardy, weak straw........... Very poor. 
GEDCOM cocccccccccccipecccccscvess Tmo. 9 | Smooth. White. Not hardy, weak straw............ Very poor. 
PP Mivcthegcdsescoceseesvocees Tmo. 2 Smooth Red Hardy, vood straw............se0. Quite good. 
Arnold's hybrid................ ‘ Tmo. 4 Smooth. White. Hardy, good straw........... --+- Good. 
RIOR occcdbeccscccccccccscccess| Tie, B |} SEE Red. Not hardy, weak straw............ Poor. 
PED wacdcocce vdcesesoccoseces Tmo. 4 Smooth. White. Hardy, medium straw.....,....... Good. 
Tappahannock............6..+06+ 6mo.30 Smooth. White. (Hardy, light straw................ Poor. 
Pt cdbetsiddnsdecoesdteess Tmo. 2 Smooth. White. (Hardy, fine straw..............000. Very good. 
pe Se Tmo. 2 Bearded. White. Hard -, 200d straw........cccccces Good. 
White Rodgers... ......00.ccccce. Tmo. 2 Bearded. White. Hardy, good straw................ Good. 
MOG TRBSSIER. nc ccccccccccesccecee] TBO. © Bearded. ted. Half hardy, poor straw........... Poor. 
Post ..... eetceeihais pape hadaee Tmo. 6 | Bearded. White. Half hardy, poor straw........ ... Poor. 
I ER Msis cntevedeciciveses 7mo. 2. Bearded. White. Hardy, good straw................ Good. 
Red Mediterranean................ 7mo. 2 Bearded. Red. Hardy, weak straw............s05- Good. 
BOOED coccnccacesccoecengeceoes Tmo. 2. Bearded. Red. Not hardy, weak straw............ Poor. 
Fultz hybrid.............. -sss. 6mo.30 Smooth. Amber Hardy, good straw........... .... Good. 
| SPPTPTETITIL TLIC ET eee ee Tmo. 2 , Smooth. White Not hardy, poor straw............ Poor. 
escent éccesssehhddsnendencet Tmo. 6 Smooth. Amber. Hardy, aon BETAW ...cncchccecs ... Good. 
A canes ncwecesshopecsnnca 7mo. 4 Bearded Red Hardy, good straw.........sseeees Poor. 


Among the many varieties tried within the past four years we have found none suiting us 
better than the Fultz. It is productive, stands up well and is hardy. The Clawson makes more 
straw and has a whiter berry, but is later and less productive. They both require strong ground. 
The Gold-dust is a promising kind from the Agricultural Department. It has stiff straw and a beau- 


tiful berry, and is well worthy of a further trial. JOHN I. CARTER, Supt. 
West Grove, Pa., 8th mo. 15th, 3877. 
Wheat Culture. rowed at intervals of two or three weeks. It is 
——. exceedingly important that the vegetable matter 
Editors American Farmer : in the soil should be thoroughly rotted before the 
The safest time to seed wheat here is from the | Seeding is done; hence the necessity of an early 


fallow. 

The old English system of fallow is the best. 
They fallow their lands early in the spring, and 
they are kept clean and free from a growth of 
grass during the entire summer by an occasional 
harrowing. 


ist to the 15th October. If it be seeded sooner 
than at that time it will be liable to the attack of 
the fall fly, and if later will not have sufficient 
time to get a good hold upon the soil before win- 
ter. In order that the crop be seeded within the 
time designated, as much of the work of prepara- ; , ; - 
tion as possible should be done in advance of Here, in the tobacco-growing regions of \ it 
seeding time. and this is practicable toa considera- | &Nia, the tobacco lot is the best preparation for 
ble extent. . wheat. In order to make good tobacco the soil 
has to be heavily manured and thoroughly culti- 
vated. And when the tobacco is taken off, which 
is done generally about the time of seeding the 
wheat crop, the soil is left in a perfect condition 
for wheat. 


In fact the soil can and should be put ina state 
of perfect preparation before seeding, and when 
that has been done the seeding can be completed 
in a comparatively short time. 

The wheat plant requires a clean, compact, 
thoroughly-pulverized soil. When the crop is to And these tobacco lots scarcely ever fail to 
be seeded on a fallow, the following should be | make a heavy yield of wheat. As much as 40 
done as early as possible after the 1st of July. In | bushels peracre have been made here the present 
order to cause a thorough pulverization of the soil | season on some of these tobacco lots. The culti- 
it should be harrowed immediately behind the | vation of tobacco and wheat in connection, to be 
plough and before it has time to dry and harden. | followed by clover, constitutes the best system 
Afterwards, and before seeding time, in order to | that can be adopted in this region of rer age’ f 
prevent a growth of grass and to keep the soil | And if our farmers would abandon their old 
open so as to hasten the decomposition of the | habit of keeping standing lots for tobacco, and 
vegetable matter in the soil, it should be har- | bring new land in cultivation every year, it would 
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constitute the best system of improvement that 
could be desired. One of our most important 
things in the cultivation of the wheat crop is the 
selection of good seed. Our wheat-growers here 
generally do not sufficiently realize the great im- 
portance of sowing good seed. It is exceedingly 
important, for success in wheat culture depends 
very much upon it. Not only should the best 
seed be selected, but it has become necessary to 
steep it in some of the various “soaks” to prevent 
smut, which is getting to be a terrible evil. In 
this region of country whole crops have been 
almost ruined by the neglect of these nec cessary 
precautions in the preparation of seed wheat. 


| well-fed cattle and well-fed land will pay, and 
| my experience teaches me none other. 


There is another very important consideration | 


in connection with the cultivation of wheat. 
Farmers should not confine themselves to the 
cultivation of any one variety of wheat, however 
productive it may be. The crop should be divi- 
ded between the red and white varieties, and for 
the very obvious reason that the best types of 
flour cannot be made out of red wheat alone. 
These facts have been most signally exemplified 
during the present season. Here in Virginia 


almost the entire crop of the present season is of | 


the Fultz variety, and there is not enough white 
wheat in the market to make the necessary 
quantity of family flour, and consequently the 
Fultz wheat is now selling 
twenty cents less than the white varieties. If 
there was enough white wheat now in the mar- 
ket to form the necessary mixture to make the 
best type flour, the Fultz variety would command 
twenty cents more than what it is selling for now. 


in the market for | 


Moveover, our millers contend that the Fultz | 


wheat does not possess that dry and flinty char- 


acter peculiar to Virginia wheat generally, and | 


that has given the Richmond brands of flour the 
high character that they have always held, and 
by which they have been enabled to hold a mo- 
nopoly of the West India and South American 
markets. 

It isa fact well established and well known that 
flour made out of Virginia wheat will keep longer 
and better in hot damp climates than that made 
from any other wheat. And not only so, but it 
will make about 10 per cent. more bread because 
of its dryness and consequent capacity of absorb- 
ing more water. 

Touching the character of the fertilizers to be 
used in the cultivation of wheat, I will only 


observe that wheat requires a great deal of nitro- | 


gen in its growth, and that a wheat fertilizer 

should bear a high percentage of ammonia com- 

bined with phosphoric acid and potash. 
Cumberland Co., Va. Wat. HoLMAN. 


—— 2 


Fultz and Clawson Wheat. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Your favor asking for information as regards 
my wheat, &c., to hand. It is with pleasure I 
reply, for as I read from month to month in 
your valuable journal with such interest the 
experiments and processes of reliable men 
throughout the country it certainly would not 
be becoming in me to withhold anything that 
might be of service to my fellow- farmers. 

t best we have a pretty hard struggle; but 
with co-operation and well-directed industry, 


| average at least 30 bushels prime wheat. 


| I see no 


| asking for 


The Fultz wheat I have sown for four succes- 
sive years, averaging from 28 to 40 bushels per 
acre. Two years ago this fall we received from 
Depart. Ag., Washington, 4 quarts Clawson 
Winter Wheat, from which we threshed 10 bush- 
els. This was a variety entirely new to our 
neighborhood ; and though the grain was per- 
fect, (pronounced by Charles Hartley of Patapsco 
Mills, Ellicott City, the best sample of wheat 
grown in the State,) still we were afraid to ven- 
ture too deep, but determined to give it another 
trial, side by side with Fultz, which I did in the 
following manner: Having a four-acre lot of 
pretty stiff clay, though mixed a little with 
isinglass, from which had been taken 55 bushels 
oats per acre, I ploughed from 5 to 7 inches 
first September; used all the fine manure I had, 
covering slightly about one half the lot (or 2 
acres.) Then harrowed good three times at 
intervals, the last time just before drill Septem- 
ber 28th, sowed the same amount of each variety, 
14 bushels per acre—with 500 lbs. fertilizer per 
acre, one-half Slingluff’s Dis. Bone and one-half 
Turner's Excelsior mixed in drill. And just 
here you may ask the question, “ Why do 
you mix the two?” I would reply as t dia 
to Mr. Slingluff afew days since, ‘“ Because 
experience teaches me I can raise more wheat 
in that way than any other, also grass.” The 
Excelsior for wheat, the Bone for coming hay 
crop. We cut both varieties July 2d, though 
the Fultz was about two days ahead in ripening. 
Neither was at all lodged; the old cradle could 
have cut any part of it. From my two acres 
Fultz I gathered 110 dozen threshing 80 bushels 
measure,—weighing 84. From Clawson, 103 
dozen threshing 88 bushels, and weighing 91; 
making the extraordinary vield of 175 bushels 
prime wheat from 4 acres. 

Of course the season had much to do in mak- 
ing so abundant a crop, though I can see no 
reason, With an ordinary season, why we should 
not produce from 25 to 40 bushels. Of course 
it would be a miracle were it to grow on rough, 
half-cultivated ground, with 100 or 150 lbs. of 
any known fertilizer. But upon the other hand 
I contend it would also be a miracle, a deviation 
from the known laws of nature, if with proper 
cultivation of soil, and from 400 to 600 tbs. of any 
standard fertilizer to the acre, we would not 
Should 
the Clawson continue its two-year record, and 
reason why it should not, being sown 
and harvested both years same day as Fultz, 
it certainly must be the wheat of the country. 
My neighbor, Martin L. Jean, to whom I sold 
2 bushels last fall, informed me yesterday he had 
threshed from same 75 bushels. From 74 bushels 
other variety, he threshed 80 bushels. He will 
sow nothing but Clawson coming season. 

Doubtless, Messrs. Editors, I have taxed your 
patience more than you had any idea of when 
my yield of wheat, &c. This you 
will condense to suit your time and pleasure. I 
only hope you nor any of my fellow-farmers 
may not see anything in the above like egotism. 
To say I am not proud of raising 45 bushels of 
wheat per acre would be an untruth. He that 
would not be does not deserve to do it, nor never 
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wil, Our total crop, 874 bushels; our ground the field is left without manure of any kind; 


preceded by corn and oats; whole average per | 
acre, 32 bushels; average amount fertilizer per | 


acre, 350 lbs., mixed as above. Our aim each 
year is to surpass if possible the last. 


We have very much.yet to learn in raising | 


wheat, as well as our other agricultural pursuits, 
though this much we know, that it does not pay 


to do anything upon the farm wnless ’tis done | 


well. Yours truly, 
Epwp. 8. CHoaTe. 

P.S.—Enclosed please find samples of Clawson 
and Fultz. 

Balto. Co., August 18th, 1877. 

{[Mr. Geo. Geddes, one of the best farmers of 
New York State, says: 

“That being a grower of wheat for more than 
forty years on the best wheat lands, and having 
raised many varieties, I consider the Clawson the 
very best of them all, taking everything into con- 
sideration.” 

The Clawson seed wheat advertised by Messrs. 
Griffith & Turner is from that produced by Mr. 


Choate.— Has. } 


2 
* 


Artificial Fertilizers for Wheat. 





Joseph Harris, in The American Cultivator, 
gives the following: 

“One of the most hopeful signs in agriculture,” 
said the Doctor, “is the remarkable increase in 
the use of artificial manures. I know that you 
contend that we can make manure cheaper than 
we can buy it, and that we ought to raise more 
beef, mutton and wool.” 

“We ought to save and apply the manure that 
we do make,” broke in the Deacon, “rather than 
to spend our money on super-phosphate and 


guano. 

“In reply to that,” said I, “one thing is certain: 
the farmer who buys artificial manure is apt to 
take the greatest pains in making the most and 
richest manure, and in saving and applying it. 
Those who talk about sending to Peru for guano 
while the manure in the barn-yard is allowed to 
run into the nearest ditch, can point to few prac- 
tical illustrations of such folly. The farmer who 
owns his land, and lets the little manure that he 
makes run to waste, seldom buys guano and 
sa 5 po mol 

And I agree with the Doctor in regarding the 
increased and increasing demand for artificial 
fertilizers as a gratifying indication of better 
farming. I was talking yesterday with Mr. F. P. 
Root, one of the largest and most successful 
wheat-growers in Western New York. He says 
that 200 pounds of super-phosphate, drilled in 
with the seed, frequently doubles the crop of 
wheat. He says that the Grange in his town 
bought 100 tons last Spring, and have just 
ordered 80 tons for sowing with the wheat this 
Fall, They got the manure at a reasonable price 
and find its use decidedly profitable. Of course 
it does not follow from this that super-phosphate 
is the best and cheapest artificial manure for 
wheat. The super-phosphate contains nitrogen 
ag well as phosphates, and we still require ex- 
periments to show the proper proportions. We 
Want a series of experiments in which part of 


another dressed with super-phosphate made from 
burnt bones, and which shall contain no nitrogen, 
| and then several plots dressed with super-phos- 
phate and nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia in different proportions. In other words, 
we want to use a super-phosphate containing, 
| say two per cent. of nitrogen, three per cent. of 
nitrogen, five per cent., and so on up to ten or 
| twelve per cent. Lawes and Gilbert’s experi- 

ments show that in England a manure for wheat 

should contain a much larger proportion of 
| nitrogen than is found in any of our commercial 
super-phosphates. Our climate, however, is so 
different that it may well be that our wheat 

requires less nitrogen in the soil than is found 
| desirable tn England. 

In England, Mr. Lawes found that it was far 
| better to dril/ in super-phosphate with the turnip 
| seed than to sow it broadcast. But on his wiecat, 
| super-phosphate and other artificial fertilizers 
| were used broadcast, and not drilled in with the 
| seed. Here our farmers have found a decided 

advantage in drdling in super-phosphate with 
the wheat, as compared with sowing it broad- 
cast. 


ee 


The True Theory of Farming—No. 17. 


THE QUANTITY OF WATER EVAPORATED DEPENDS 
ON THE QUANTITY OF SURFACE EXPOSED, 
AND THIS I8 CONTROLLED BY THE 
MODE OF CULTIVATION. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In reference to our subject, evaporation is the 
effect of leat on water. Heat and water being 
the agents of its production, we must first come 
to a common understanding of their properties 
and mode of operation. 

Water is a compound of two us elements, 
called oxygen and hydrogen. hen these unite 
to form water their bulk is greatly diminished ; 
thus the union of a large volume of the gases is 
necessary to form a drop of water. 

By weight, water consists of oxygen 8, hydro- 
gen 1; that is, 9 Tbs. of water consists of 8 Ibs. 
of oxygen and 1 tb. of hydrogen. 

Water exists most abundantly in the guid 
condition. It is used chiefly in this state in the 
| arts, and, combined with other substances, it 
| constitutes more than half of the bodies of 
| plants and animals. It is therefore usually con- 
templated as a guid much heavier than air. 
But it is often far lighter than air, as when 
exliled into vapor, or vaporized into steam. In 
the form of steam it is invisible, and its bulk 
increased nearly 1,700 times; that is, a cubic 
inch of liquid water makes about a cubic foot in 
the gaseous form of steam. 

Water occurs in varied and opposite forms, 
presenting great diversities of physical and 
chemical properties, depending on temperature 
(its degree of heat) and its chemical combination 
with other bodies. In ice below 32° of heat, 
(Fahr.) or in hydrate of lime, magnesia, &c., at 
ordinary temperatures, it is solid and dry; in 
rain drops, liquid; in vapor, gaseous and invisi- 
ble; in clouds it forms minute bubbles or hollow 
globes, sometimes called vesicles. 
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The several states in which it occurs in the 
atmosphere depend on its temperature. 

Its greatest density occurs at 39° Fahr.; that 
is, water expands when its heat rises above or 
falls below 39°. It therefore expands slightly in 
the formation of ice at 32°, and greatly in the 
production of steam at 212°. 

The heat of the sun on asummer day converts 
liquid water, whether on the surface of the 
ocean or of the soil, into the invisible gaseous 
form of vapor. This process is called evapora- 
tion. 

In distillation, with which many farmers are 
familiar, liquids are changed to vapor, evapora- | 
ted by heat, in one vessel, and this vapor con- | 
densed into liquid again by cooling in another. 


All the rain, hail and snow that ever fell, and 
all the frost and dew that ever formed on the 
earth, occur through this process,—the diversity 
of formations being governed by different intensi- | 
ties or degrees of heat. We know no positive 
cold. We say ice is cold, because its degree of 
heat is much less than that of our bodies. 

The heat of the sun evaporates water from the | 
surface of land and sea in the same way as 
terrestrial fire vaporizes liquids in the common 
process of distillation, 


The vapor and air which rise being warmer, 
and therefore more expanded and lighter than | 
the air above, are waftec to colder regions and | 
condensed into rain, or congealed into snow. At 
and near the equator, where the solar fays are 
nearly vertical, evaporation in the sunshine is | 
constant. The heated air, mixed with vapor, 
ascends, divides, and wafts north and southward. | 
The colder, and therefore denser and heavier air 
from the north and south polar regions rushes, 
in contrary directions, towards the equator, 
under the outgoing winds, to fill the place of the 
ascending air and vapor flowing both ways from 
the equator. These under currents coming 
towards, as the upper currents move from the 
equator, become heated and filled with vapor of 
water at the equator, then rise and flow north and 
south as already explained. Thus the currents 
of air are incessant, in contrary directions, to 
and from the equatorial ocean,—the lower and 
heavier air flowing from north and south towards 
the equator, and the upper and lighter from the 
equator towards the north and south. These 
currents are called the upper and lower trade | 
winds. } 

| 





What becomes of the watery vapor wafted 
north and south from the equatorial ocean? | 
Does it return with the air from the polar 
regions? No, notall. Ina great measure it is 
condensed on reaching temperate and polar 
regions, and falls in rain or snow, returning to 
the ocean through the rivers and glaciers. 

But why go to the equatorial ocean to explain | 
evaporation in our fields? Because there the 
laws are illustrated on the grandest scale in 
nature; there the subject has been intelligently 
investigated and the laws understood ; there no 
diversity of opinion exists ; no blatant ignorance, 
in the garb of practical experience, invades that 
great domain; no mere theorist undergoes the 
toil and danger incident to the investigation. It 
is the arena of true science on this subject. The 
laws discovered there and elsewhere, in refer- 





ence to evaporation, obtain and rule omnipotent 
in the fields and everywhere under heaven. 

The locomotive converts water into invisible 
steam; when this steam escapes in the atmos- 
phere it becomes visible by condensation into 
cloud; when the cloud mingles with dry atmos- 
yhere it dissipates; that is, assumes the form of 
invisible vapor. So also our lungs, like the 
equatorial ocean, exhale watery vapor. With 
every expiration of breath vapor of water is 
exhaled. » 

When expired into warm air it is invisible, as 
the vapor from warm fields or the ocean; blown 
into cold air it is condensed into visible cloud 
or fog in front of the mouth; expelled against 
cold glass it dims the glass with moisture or 
water. If the glass be very cold this water 
shoots into crystals of frost of definite shapes, 
forming apparently fantastic impressions of 


| trees, architecture, &c. 


When expelled against the moustache in the 
presence of intense cold it condenses into liquid 


| and freezes into ice, which may be drawn into 
| the mouth, melted and drank immediately after 


expulsion from the lungs. 

n reference to the subject before us, we must 
always bear in mind that, under all natural cir- 
cumstances, vapor of water exists in the dryest 
and hottest summer air. We find it, as well as 
that expelled from the lungs, dimming and form- 
ing drops of water on cold glass or other vessels 
in a warm room or sunny field. 

It rises, with heated air, from the warm fields 
as from the equatorial ocean. As it rises, cooler 
air, laden with vapor, flows in from the margins 
or mountains. This becomes heated on the 
field, rises, and rising expands, cools again by 
expansion and contact with colder currents of 
air, and condenses into fog or clouds. On 
further cooling and condensation, the minute 
hollow globes that form the clouds coalesce into 
rain drops, or shoot into crystals of snow, &c., 
and fall, again to go through the same evolution 
under the same conditions of heat at all times 
“a under heaven. 

e will now consider a peculiarity, or rather 
a principle or law of evaporation, (the import- 
ance of which, as well as of what has already 
been said, will afterwards fully appear,) in refer- 
ence to the place from which it proceeds from 
moist bodies as the soil, or liquid bodies as the 
ocean, &e. 

Evaporation Proceeds only from the 
Surface. 

The quantity, therefore, that will evaporate 
under the same conditions of heat and moisture 
in the soil, or other evaporative body, depends 
not so much on the quantity of water present as 
upon the area of surface exposed. The equatorial 
ocean, if kept at a depth of three feet, would 
evaporate as much water as at its real depth, if 
the quantity of surface exposed were the same. 

lace a gallon of water in a tall jar, say two 
feet in length, with the open top exposed to the 
sun, and a long time will be required to evapor- 
ate all. Pour the same quantity into a flat ves- 
sel, as a large waiter or tin tea-board, exposing 
a hundred times more surface, and all the water 
may be exhaled in one day, while a hundred da 
would be required for its exhalation from the 
narrow small-mouthed vessel. 
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To assimilate the circumstances to the soil 
will not vary the result; for example, fill the 
vessels with porous earth or soil. Saturate the 
soil with water and expose to the sun in the 
field, and whatever of water may evaporate from 
the soil in these vessels, will be a hundred times 
longer in exhaling from the deep than from 
broad shallow vessels. 

Take a more familiar example: a pint of 
water diffused in a large tin waiter will evapo- 
orate away in a day’s sunshine; in an ordi- 
niry pint cup it will last a long while; and 
why? Because there is great surface exposed in 
the former and little in the latter case. If there 
be soil in the vessels the result is the same, so 
far as the evaporative force overcomes adhesive 
attraction, and thus deprives the soil of its water. 

In the light of what has been said if it should 
appear that, by one system of cultivation, 80,000 

s. of water is lost by evaporation from one 
acre of soil in one season of six months, and 
that by another system, equally cheap and far 
better in every other respect, this quantity of 
water would be saved for the plants, what shall 
we say of a farmer who, while his plants suffer 
for water, wilfully ignores the conservative, and 
practices the destructive system? We propose 
to show that this waste of water is actually 
incurred, wilfully or ignorantly, throughout our 
country. 

But what magnitude of evil actually attends 
the silent invisible process of evaporation in 
agriculture, and whence the necessity, and what 
the means of its restraint in the fields? Let me 
first examine the actual 

Loss by Evaporation. 

According to the observations of Dickenson, 
through a period of eight years in the moist cli- 
mate of England, where evaporation proceeds 
more slowly than in our dryer atmosphere, 90 
per cent. of the water falling from April Ist. to 
October ist. evaporated. 

One tenth passed off through the drains, while 
nine tenths changed to vapor and escaped invisi- 
bly. The total quantity that fell was about 
2,900,000 Ibs. per acre, of which more than 
2,600,000 lbs. evaporated. 

By average during a single season of six 
months, from April to October, the loss per acre 
was 325,000 Ibs., or at the rate of 5,500 Ibs. per 
acre per month. 

An acre of soil as smooth as a floor exposes a 
surface of 43,560 square feet. By the levelest 
cultivation possible, with the most appropriate 
implements, the quantity of exposed surface is 
inevitably much increased. The same soil, 
thrown into ridges and furrows, or in hills 
around the plants, so as to double the quantity 
of surface, (inevitably exposed) would present 
87,120 feet, or two acres of soil to evaporation on 
one acre of land; thus, through ridging, &c., 
double the necessary quantity of water is taken 
from the plants and exhaled to the air. Is there 
any excuse for this in a country annually in 
prayer for rain? 

ut perhaps the ordinary furrows of shovel 
a will not double the exposure. We may, 
owever, safely assume, that taking an acre of 
soil as flatly cultivated as practicable as the basis, 
the same cultivated with shovel plows will 


| farms in our country. 


| confronts the farmer, has, so far as 
| been generally worse than ignored by the books 
| and journals. 
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expose on the slopes of the furrows one-fourth 
more surface to direct evaporative influence, thus 
adding 25 per cent. to the quantity of water 
exhaled. 

Even this, according to Dickenson’s observa- 
tions, would amount to 650,000 tbs. of wnneces- 
sarily evaporated water per acre in eight seasons, 
from April to October; or 81,250 Ibs. per acre 
during one season of six months,—all for the 


| delectable custom of furrowed cultivation. 


These figures represent simply the increased 


| unnecessary quantity, over that inevitably lost 
| by the levelest possible cultivation. 


By the same estimate we find a loss from 100 


| acres, in one season from April to October, of 


the enormous mass of 8,125,000 Ibs. of water, 
which actually occurs on a majority of the larger 
Furrowed cultivation and 
this annual loss prevail with a majority of 
farmers in every State of the Union. 

Extended over our vast country, as it is to-day, 
this penalty of ignorance is absolutely appalling. 
With the extension of agriculture, the invisible 


| retribution intensifies and expands, insidious as 
| the toil of the ephemeral architect, whose count- 
less habitations reef the sea with mountains. 


If we have carefully studied and comprehended 
the processes already described, we know the 
disease and have been partially introduced to the 
remedies; and only partially, for the remedies 
consist not only in preventing the escape of 
water, but in encouraging and enforcing its form- 
ation tile soil—of which, hereafter. 

The subject of carrying crops through 
droughts—of more concern than any that now 
am aware, 


They have not been wanting in 
columns, by the mile, devoted to phantasmal 


| schemes for averting the inevitable; in vain 
| speculations about inducing more rainfall; in 


seducing our investigations from the soil, where 
we exercise dominion, to the heavens, over 


| which we have no practical control; and the 
| result of all is to let a practice go unrebuked 
| that allows, nay compels, the escape of water 


from the soil into clouds; and the remedy offered 


is to plant our fields in trees; create anew fhe 
| forests, to attract the clouds and bring them down 
| again ; 


to force them up and then down, by 
equally absurd practices. 
The true remedy, always at hand to cut off the 


| disease at its source, easy as the practice that 
fosters the malady, is novel to mest of our agri- 


cultural readers, or so lightly treated of as to 
attract no serious attention. 

I do not speak in indiscriminate derogation of 
the agricultural press, for I am chiefly indebted 
to it for the little I have learned. But may we 
not have a letting up; a new awakening on 
this subject; a coming down from the clouds, 
and away from the forests, into the sunny fields, 
there to create, instead of exhaling water? 

To trace the causes of rain for legitimate 
practical purposes is highly useful, for it dis- 
covers the grand secret of success in growing 
plants, the process of converting aqueous vapor to 
liquid water. But, for the purpose of forming 
clouds in the heavens, and converting these into 
rain by means within human control, it is simply 
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absurd, for the very process proposed involves the 
surrender of agricultural interests. 

A less destructive, if riot more feasible plan, 
would be to fire cannon for the production of at- 
mospheric co:nmotion and consequent clouds 


and rain. Indeed to institute a general state of 


war, and kill off the inhabitants with heavy ord- 
nance, which is said to promote rain, would be 
no more ruinous in ultimate consequences, than 
the return of fields to forests. 

It is true the wearisome pages about planting 
forests to bring back from clouds or ocean, the 
water we waste, are not likely to produce direct 
mischief, in our mountain country at least; for 
the utmost dissemination of absurdities will 
hardly transform a farmer into such a fool as 
to adopt the scheme; but the tendency is to lead 
us astray from the real remedy ever present 
within our power. 

When the inhabitants of a city, like the plants 
of the field, suffer for water, do the savans or 
even the city fathers adjust their spectacles and 
examine silly speculations about planting trees 
to form and attract clouds, or to draw down 
rain, and resolve to turn the city, or a part of it, 
into forest? On the contrary they wisely look 
to means consistent with the permanence and en- 
largement of the city, and within control,—pass 
ordinances restraining waste, and draw water from 
additional sources. 

So we must find means consistent with the 
enlargement of agriculture, and within human 
control,—restrain the waste of water from our 
fields, irrigate them from the mountain streams, 
and above all, manufacture water in the soil, and 
not in the heavens. 

Early in life I had fortunately learned the office 
of the silk and tassel in the production of corn 
grains ; that the tassel contained the male organs, 
and the silk composed a part of the female or- 
gans of reproduction ; that in order to producea 
grain, pollen from the tassel must come in con- 
tact with the end of the silken cord sent up from 
the grain sack or ovary on the cob, and through 
this be conveyed to the ovary for its impregna- 
tion, 4 gronepald to the formation of a grain. 
By this 1 was enabled to account for the fact, ob- 
served in boyhood, that a single stalk of corn, 
isolated from other growing corn, usu: ., presents 
many “blasted grains,” that is, many .. the grain 

_ 8acks, arranged in rows on the cob, remained flat 
Sor want of fertilization; much of the pollen 
grains being blown away, these ovarial sacks 
were left without access, and of course never 
“filled.” 

Later in life 1 purchased a highly respectable 
book entitled “Bridgman’s Gardener's Assistant” 
at the price of $2.50, enough to purchase 30 
numbers of the journal under whose auspices 
we confer to-day. With much useful culled in- 
formation in original matter, it is conspicuously 
unfortunate. In minute directions how to 
grow different varieties of corn without mixing, 
this book advises that the silks becarefully bound 
in muslin, or the tassels be cut off before shedding 
their pollen, thus preventing access of the repro- 
ductive organs. And so on the same principle 
and advice, to prevent the mixing of different 
breeds of hogs, we should spay our female 
breeders or prevent access of males, and thus 


produce not one grain of corn in the garden, 
nor a single hog on the farm, of any variety or 
mixture. Thus we could’ prevent droughts, and 
also the production of grain and grass, by turn- 
ing fields to forests ;—and thus we learn the dan- 
ger of swallowing, whole, even respectable 
books, good and bad, edible and baneful parts 
together. 

The day has been when sufficient water fell to 
supply the plants notwithstanding the most 
prodigal waste ; and so, manures were a nuisance, 
stock penned on slopes to wash away the excre- 
ment, and straw burnt, as to-day in the West, 
and heavier crops sprang up than we can now 
produce, with all this saved, and much more im- 
ported. But, in the old States, these things have 
passed away forever. Forests and rains of a 
thousand years might restore, as they created 
fertility. But food and raiment cannot be grown 
in forests, nor in rains. 

Nor will idle hands, clasped in mockery of 
prayer, bring rain, when the Master knows we 
bury the talent already given, in the waste of 
what He sends. If we blindly pray for rain, let 
us hie to the forests, where vain petitions seem to 
meet response ere reaching Him who heareth not 
the prayer of slothful ignorance, nor worketh 
miracles where the operation of His beneficent 
laws, directed by intelligent labor, supplies our 
daily wants. 

Let our efforts and our prayers be in the way 
of knowledge, which He knows we need, and 
they will meet response in abundant harvests, 
without especial floods. 

We must not only learn to save, but also the 
means of forming water, without clouds or rains, 
in the soil. 1s this possible? Precisely the same 
necessary forces operate in a well cultivated soil, 
that produce the clouds and rain overhead ;—the 
watery vapor, the heat, the condensing chill, all 
the circumstances necessary for the production 
of water, are on and in the soil; and the vapor 
is renewed as it condenses into water, in the soil, 
precisely as the equatorial winds supply the 
atmosphere with watery vapor from the ocean. 

Our time ‘s more than up. We will next ex- 
amine the subject of forming water in the soil, 
and the influence of weeds in accelerating evapora- 
tion. 


Shenandoah Co., Va. L. H. McGrynis. 


ee oe 


Farming a Live Business. 


Every one admits that in the last quarter of the 
century farming has been wonderfully advanced. 
Science has been brought to bearon it. Great in- 
ventions in the way ofmachinery. Nearly all work 
can be better and quicker done with the new imple- 
ments. Farmers generally have paid more or 
less attention to chemistry, mechanics and botany. 
In addition to the working of the soil attention 
has been turned to fruit culture, picturesque and 
ornamental gardening and the other surround- 
ings. In fact, taste, judgment and economy have 
joined and gone hand in hand in the general ad- 
vancement. 

All these things have not been brought to bear 
too soon for the good of the country. In old 
times they had men of judgment and taste who 
did much in their way to elevate farming, and 
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deserve much credit. So things were before the 
general improvements in the application of the 
arts and sciences, in manufactures, railways and 
canals. Labor was abundant and had not fallen 
into the channels of internal improvements, but 
was contented to abide on farms and receive what 
the farmer could afford to pay. 

The great panacea, the manure pile, was | 
rivaled by clover and plaster. Lime soon came, 
then Peruvian guano and other manipulated fer- 
tilizers, good, bad and indifferent. Now, super- 
phosphates, nitrates,ammonia, potash, &c. Valu- | 
able single articles can be obtained and mixed to 
make the required fertilizers for the different 
kinds of lands. The intelligent farmer can make | 
his own fertilizer to any strength his land may | 
— 

No one will throw anything in the way of| 
husbanding all the resources the farm affords in | 
the elements of fertilization. But few farms | 
possess the requisite quantity. Let all be hauled | 
out and spread on the surface; if insufficient, 
superadd some fertilizer. A crop of clover turned 
under and sowed to wheat will most likely afford 
a good yield. 

t should not be forgotten that the seeding and 
peows times should be strictly attended to, | 
he farmer at that time should be ready for put- | 
ting in his grain; a few days sometimes make a | 
great difference in the yield. 

Good fences make good stock and good stock | 
gree neighbors, and vice versa. When Provi-| 

ence favors the farmer he should take care of | 
hiscrops. When they are converted intomoney, | 
let the money be applied to clear away indebted- 
ness. Credit is a good thing and should be pro- 
tected. The punctual man holds other men’s 
purse-strings. A man may have many friends 
but none better than his money. An old man 
wanted his son to do well, and told him to aim at 
the moon if he only hit the house-top. So aim 
to be rich if you only attain independence. 

Let the beginner take courage by what I say 
about a poor boy that became rich. When be- 
coming a man he worked for four dollars a 
month and laid by some at that. He worked, 
laid by money, and had the respect and confi- 
dence of his acquaintance. With his good sense 
and determination, in course of time he pur- 
chased land, married and raised a family. Many 
years ago I rode in company with a young man 
who was from his neighborhood. We rode 
around, I wishing to buy stock. Wesoon passed 
a nice farm, good buildings, lawn, orchard and 
garden. I inquired who owned the estate. He 
replied: “Old Mr. 8.” In course of our ride 
we passed another fine farm belonging to the | 
same, and yet another belonging to the same in- 
dividual. One might ask why the above could 
not be dittoed. Echo says, why not? 

Rustic. 

[The day we received the above we noticed the 
following in one of our dailies, copied from the | 
Easton, Talbot Co.,( Md.) Star, which we annex as | 
a suitable accompaniment to our correspond- 
ent’s remarks :] 

“Mr. William Myers has bought of Captain 
E. K. Cooper, of Baltimore, the homestead of the 
late Gen. Tench Tilghman, known as “Plimhim- 
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mon,” situate in Oxford Neck, Talbot county, 
three hundred acres, for $16,000, paying over half 
the purchase money cash down. je remember 
very well, some forty years ago, when Louis 
Myers, the father of Mr. William Myers, came to 
this country fresh from Germany and engaged to 
work as a poor laborer to General Tilghman on 
“Plimhimmon.” He remained on the same farm, 
or in the immediate neighborhood, during the 
balance of his life, and made and saved money. 
His two sons succeeded him, and have been in- 
dustrious and economical farmers. Mr. Louis 
Myers lives on a farm he owns in Ferry Neck, 
opposite Oxford, purchased, we believe, by his 
father in his lifetime. Some time ago, Mr. Wil- 
liam Myers, the other son, bought of Dr. 8. A. 
Harrison the farm in Oxford Neck called “ An- 
derton,” the former residence of the late James 
Thomas. And now he has bought the splendid 
estate upon which his father labored when he 
first came to America. Mr. Myers is an intelli- 
gent and prosperous farmer, and his wealth has 
been acquired by the sweat of his brow. He has 
made money, and made it fast, by renting land, 
which shows that industry and economy will pay 
as well by farming here as anywhere.” 


Our French Letter. 





The Cheese Dairy. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Meaux is perhaps better known for its cele- 
brated cheese, Brie, than for its famous bishop, 
Bossuet. In this district, comprising an area of 
30,000 acres, some 12,000 cows are farmed, to 
produce a specialty of cheese, oe an 
annual trade of fr. 6 millions. Other depart- 
ments of France commence to compete with 
Meaux, and successfully also. The Normand 
breed of cows proves to be best adapted for pro- 
ducing the milk for Brie cheese, being peculiarly 
rich in caseine; in addition, the animal can 
ultimately be easily fattened for the butcher, the 
meat being much esteemed. Dutch cattle yield 
a more copious, but less rich, quantity of milk; 
the latter ought to be of a thick nature, secured 
by the breed of the stock and the nature of the 
food. Nothing has been found superior to bran, 
given at the rate of six pounds daily, to secure 
the desired quality of milk, and nothing is so 
detrimental as beet pulp and distillery stuff. 
Bran and mill finings will correct largely the 
thinness of the milk, but not the absence of 
delicate flavor. Cooked food or warm drinks 
are to be avoided; they produce a poor milk, 
and undermine the health of the animals. In 
case a beet diet be over-fermented, the fact tells 
on the flavor of the cheese; so does colza cake, 
but not linseed or cotton cakes; a handfull of 
salt is given daily to keep the appetite from flag- 
ging. Under no circumstance is the daily ration 
of bran suppressed. According to M. Doyére, 
the caseine varies with the b of cows from 2 
to 44 percent. The coagulation of the milk is 
effected by rennet, or by a specially-prepared 
pepsine which has the advantage to be of a 
uniform strength. The curd ought to be allowed 
to drain from 12 to 24 hours, and only salted 
when this drainage has been judiciously made. 





The Brie cheese is in the form of a cake 15 | 


inches in diameter and less than one inch thick. 
The cheese is considered to be perfectly prepared 
when it presents a peculiar bluish tint, veined 
with red. After the cheese has been properly 
drained and salted, at the end of eight days a 


} 
} 


kind of white velvet appears on the surface, | 


becoming blue a few days later. Too great heat 
or cold prevents the cheese acquiring the desired 
color; when badly drained, or salted too late, 


the cheese liquifies and presents a reddish aspect. | 


After being salted, the cheese ought to be re- 
moved to a drier room, and changed again to an 
apartment still drier, when the blue is well 


developed. To avoid worms, every precaution | 


must be taken to keep away flies, by the employ- 
ment of fine gauze wire for the windows, b 
double doors, or the intervention of a dar 
corridor. The cheese is packed in wicker 
baskets, or, better still, deal boxes, for the market. 
Though France possesses some fifteen varieties 
of cheese, Brie, | 

milk and called the French Stilton, Camembert, 


and Neufchatel-en-Bray, are among the most | 
France imports annually cheese to | 


esteemed. 
the value of fr. 5 millions from Holland, and fr. 
8 millions from Switzerland. At Thoune, in the 


latter country, an establishment exists since | 
1872, specially devoted to the teaching of the | 


Roquefort, made from sheep's | 


best methods of fabricating the products from | 


Wool, Meat and Sugar 
French 


Are three cardinal questions, with 
farmers especially. 


| Austria the 


millions of acres, of which one-tenth is under | 
natural pasturage, one-seventh under meadows, | 


nearly one-eighth under forests, and the rest is 
arable. There is about one head of black cattle 


r 12 acres, whereas the average is one head per | 


+ acres where a farm is fairly cultivated. Sheep 
farming is on the decline; there were 33 millions 
of sheep in 1852, now there are but 22. Austra- 
lian and South American wool prevent, from 
their cheapness, all competition on the part of 
French agriculturists, who very wisely prefer 
the production of precocious mutton, and also of 
beef and veal. 

Beet Sugar in Europe. 

The state of the beet sugar industry of France, 
as compared with other European countries, is 
regretable. 
sugar, by the treasury, was fr. 53 millions in 
1876, and but fr. 28} in 1877. The revenue 
derived from colonial sugars remains invariable 
over fr. 11 millions. In 1876 there were 520 
sugar factories at work; in 1877, 496. The 
exportation of raw sugar has diminished by fr. 
17 millions, and of refined by fr. 12 millions 
during the present year, as compared with 1876. 
The sugar industry is very languishing, both in 
an agricultural as well as in a fiscal point of 
view, and the future is not at all encouraging. 
The real cause of the unhappy position of beet 
growers and manufacturers, is owing to the 
poverty of the juice. The custom officers 
recognize that 22 gallons of juice, supplemented 
by water, represent 2 cwts. of roots, and this 
juice represents 4.91 per cent. of sugar, as a mean 
average. This feeble per centage is the almost 


sole cause of the inferiority of the sugar industry | 


The revenue derived from native | 
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of France. Worse, this deficiency, recognized 
since twenty years, is on the increase. If the 
manufacturer could obtain a root yielding a 
juice rich by 6 to 7 per cent. in sugar, he 
might defy the world; and pending this desidera- 
tum it is impossible, despite all the mechanical 
ameliorations effected, for France to escape from 
her chronic sugar crisis. The employment of 
bad seed, the abuse of manures, the absence of a 
methodic system of culture, are the causes of 
this decline. In Germany, where climatic differ- 
ences are not very great, as compared with the 
north of France, the beet-growing region, the 
contrary history is to be encountered. In 
1840-1, according to Dr. Scheibler, German 
beet-growers only obtained 5.88 per cent. of 
sugar; to-day the yield is 8.33. An incagase in 
the price of sugar will not benefit French 
cultivators, so long as they do not try to ame- 
liorate the saccharine value of the roots; instead 
of something like wasting time determining the 
value of the juice, it would be more rational to 
study the means for increasing its richness. The 
area of land under beet this year in France has 
diminished by 20 per cent.; thus the country is 
ceasing naturally to export sugar, and Russia, 
Austria and Germany take the lost place of 
France in the foreign markets. In the first 
three countries the yield of sugar is about the 
same, 8 per cent., but in the case of Russia and 
governments accord bounties; 
Austria intends to abolish these, by reducing the 


| taxes on the machinery for extracting the juice. 
The area of France is 128 | 


Agricultural Machinery. 


The importance that agricultural machinery 
has taken of late years, has led some agricultural 
societies in Belgium to hold the implement at a 
different date from the cattle show; thus farmers 
will not have too great a tax on their attention. 
In Germany special fairs are held for agricultural 
machinery, and in Italy the government has 
fixed depots for implements, and, as in France, 
attention is most directed to mowers and reapers. 
In Italy also the rearing of barn-door fowls has 
taken an important extension; in 1876 the 
country exported eggs to the value of fr. 25 
millions, or fr. 15 millions more as compared with 
the year 1875. 

Merino Sheep. 

At the late agricultural show at Compiégne, a 
problem much desired by French farmers to be 
solved, has been, and to all appearances success- 
fully. M. Duclert has so modified his Merinos, 
that they have acquired the property of re- 
markable precocity without affecting the superior 
qualities of the eens He obtained first prize 
for a ram, and the second for young ewes; the 
ram was aged 38 months, weighed 23 stones, the 
fleece 22 Ibs.; the ewes weighed 13 stones, and 
the fleece 15 Ibs. The average weight of the 
fleeces—the wool is fine and elegant—is 14 ths. 
It is nearly one hundred years since the family 
of the exhibitor commenced ameliorating the 
breed. 

Seed Potatoes. 

The Germans devote much attention to ex- 
periments on seed potatoes. Stebler lays down 
that the tuber is an underground branch, and 
the eyes at the summit, the terminal buds of a 
branch ; and like all such buds stronger than the 
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lateral ones, hence the conclusion, select large 
tubers for seed, never cut them longitudinally, 
but plant whole, removing all the lateral eyes, 
those at the summit alone producing the most 
vigorous plants, and consequently the largest 
yield. Rimpaw, Janoosky, Drechsler, &c., 
recommend the exposure of the seed tuber before 
planting to light and air, and to plant at a 
distance of 28 by 14 inches for the average 
quality of soils. Except the mineral] substances, 
all the fixed matters in the tuber are primarily 
formed in the leaves. F. C. 
Paris, July 26, 1877. 


— 


Valuation of Fertilizers. 


From the officers of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, now located at New 
Haven, under the direction of Prof. 58. W. John- 
son, we have circulars giving instruction for 
taking samples of fertilizers, &c., explanations 
of terms used, &c. We make the following ex. 
tract which contains information of general and 
great interest: 

Nitrogen is commercially the most valuable 
fertilizing element. It occurs in various forms or 
states. Organic Nitrogen is the nitrogen of 
animal and vegetable matters :enerally, existing 
in the albumen and fibrin of me:t and blood, in the 
uric acid of bird dung, in the urea and hippuricacid 
of urine, and in a number of other substances. 
Some forms of organic nitrogen, as that of blood 
and meat, are highly active as fertilizers; others, 
as that of hair and leather, are comparatively 
slow in their effect on vegetation, unless these 
matters are reduced to a fine powder or chemi- 
cally disintegrated. Ammonia and nitric acid 
are results of the decay of organic nitrogen in 
the soil and manure heap, and are the most ac- 
tive forms of nitrogen. They occur in com- 
merce—the former in sulphate of ammonia, the 
latter in nitrate of soda. 

Soluble phosphoric acid implies phosphoric acid 
or phosphates that are freely soluble in water. It 
is the characteristic ingredient of super-phos- 
phates, in which it is produced by acting on “in- 
soluble” or “reverted” phosphates with oil of 
vitriol. It is not only readily taken up by plants, 
but is distributed through the soil by rains. 
Once well incorporated with soil it shortly be- 
comes reverted phosphoric acid. 

Reverted (reduced or precipitated) phosphoric 
acid, means strictly, phosphoric acid that has 
been freely soluble in water, but from chemical 
change has become insoluble in that liquid. It is 
freely taken up by a strong solution of ammonia 
citrate, which is therefore used in analysis to 
determine its quantity. “Reverted phosphoric 
acid” implies phosphates that are readily assimi- 
lated by crops, but have less value than soluble 
phosphoric acid, because they do not distribute 
freely by rain. 

Insoluble phosphoric acid implies various phos- 
phates not freely soluble in water or ammonia 
citrate. In some cases the phosphoric acid is too 
insoluble to be readily available as plant food. 
This is true of the South Carolina rock phosphate, 
of Navassa phosphate, and especially of Canada 
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apatite. The phosphate of raw bones is nearly 
insoluble in this sense, because of the animal 
matter of the bone which envelopes it, but when 
the latter decays in the soil the phosphate re- 
mains in essentially the “reverted” form. 

Potash signifies the substance known in chem- 
istry as potassium oxide, which is the valuable 
fertilizing ingredient of “potashes” and “potash 
salts.” It is most costly in the form of sulphate, 
and less so in the shape of muriate or chloride. 

The valuation of u fertilizer signifies ascertain- 
ing its worth in money, or its trade value,—a 
value which it should be remembered is not 
necessarily proportional to its fertilizing effects 
in any special case. 

Plaster, lime, stable manure and nearly all of 
the less expensive fertilizers have quite variable 
prices, which bear no close relation to their 
chemical composition; but guano, super-phos- 
phates and other fertilizers, for which $40 to $80 
per ton are paid, depend chiefly for their trade- 
valueon the three substances, nitrogen, phosphorie 
acid and potash, which are comparatively costly 
and quite steady in price. The money value per 
pound of these ingredients is easily estimated 
from the market prices of the sinlard articles 
which furnish them to commerce. 

The following are the “estimated values per 
pound” of the ordinarily occurring forms of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, as recently 
found in the New York and New England 
markets : 


Nitrogen in ammonia and nitrates 
bee in Peruvian guano, fine steamed bone, 
dried and fine sround blood, meat and fish.. 20 
es in fine ground bone, horn and wool dust... 15 
. in coarse bone, horn shavings and fish scrap 15 
Phosphoric acid soluble in water...........00+0+e00+ 12 
“reverted” and in Peruvian guano.... 
- insoluble, in fine bone and fish guano 
oe a in coarse bone, bone ash 
and bone-black............ 
¢ in fine ground rock phos- 


Potash in high grade sulphate 

‘in kainite, as sulphate 

* in muriate, or potassium chloride 

These “estimated values” are not fixed, but 
vary with the state of the market and are from 
time to time subject to revision. They are not 
exact to the cent or its fractions, because the 
same article sells cheaper at commercial or manu- 
facturing centres than in country towns, cheaper 
in large lots than small, cheaper for cash than on 
time. These estimated values are high enough 
to do no injustice to the dealer, and accurate 
enough to serve the objects of the consumer. 

By multiplying together the “pounds per ton” 
of nitrogen, &c., by the “estimated value per 
pound,” we get the “estimated value per ton” of 
the several ingredients, and adding the latter to- 
gether we obtain the “total estimated value per 
ton.” 

The agricultural value of a fertilizer is meas- 
ured by the benefit received from its use, and de- 
pends upon its fertilizing effect, or crop-produc- 
ing power. As a broad general rule it is true 
that Peruvian guano, super-phosphates, fish 
scraps, dried blood, potash salts, plaster, &c., 
have a high agricultural value which is related 
to their trade value, and to a degree determines 
the latter value. But the rule has many excep- 
tions and in particular instances the trade value 
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cannot always be expected to fix or even to indi- 
cater the agricultural value. Fertilizing effect 
depends largely upon soil, crop and weather, and 
as these vary from place to place and from year 
to year, it cannot be foretold or estimated except 
by the results of past experience, and then only 
in a general and probable manner. 


-@-+— 


Devon Cattle. 


The portrait on the opposite page, of a fine | 


Devon cow and calf, will be recognized as a 
faithful and well-executed representation of this 
valuable breed of cattle. We, in Maryland, 
have reason to be proud of the part taken by 
some of our public-spirited farmers in the intro- 
duction of the race into this country. The first 
importation, it is believed, was made into this 


aot in 1817 from Mr. Coke, (afterwards the | 
arl of Leicester,) one of their most celebrated | 


breeders in Great Britain. It consisted of a 
yearling bull, named Zaurus, and six heifers of 
the North Devon breed. They were a present 
from Mr. Coke to Robert Patterson, an eminent 
merchant of Baltimore during the early days of 
the present century. This gentleman gave three 
of the heifers to his father-in-law, Richard Caton, 
of Baltimore, and the other three to his father, 
Wm. Patterson, and the bull to the two jointly. 

Mr. Caton’s herd was not long kept up, and 
when the last of it was sold, after some years, 
the senior editor of the American Farmer pur- 
chased several of the cows to ship, as numerous 
others from the same herd had previously gone, 
to friends in the South. , 

Mr. Wm. Patterson’s animals were placed on 
his “Springfield” estate near Sykesville, in Carrgll 
county. Two of the heifers had been bred to a 
bull of Mr. Coke’s before they left England, and 
the third was bred to Taurus after their arrival 
in this country. Upon the death of Wm. Pat- 
terson, in 1835, “Springfield” with the Devons 
became the property of his son, Geo. Patterson, 
who at once wrote to the Earl of Leicester that 
he was the owner of the stock descended from 
Taurus and the heifers given his father some 
years before, and that he was anxious to procure 
a good bull for a cross of fresh blood. The Ear! 
of Leicester soon sent out the bull Anchises, 
(No. 140 E. D. Herd-book,) which had been 
brought for his own use from one of the best 
dairies in Devonshire. Upon this foundation 
the celebrated Patterson Herd was established, 
Mr. Geo. Patterson continuing to import from 
the best milking herds in England every three 
or four years, until his death in 1869, when the 
herd was offered for sale. The last imported 
bull and thirty-three of the heifers were then 


bought by Stephen T. C. Brown, who was | 
robably one of the best judges of live stock our | 


tate has ever known, and in his hands the 


herd maintained its old reputation until his | 
death in 1876. The magnificent show of these | 


beautiful and symmetrical animals at the Exhi- 
bitions of the State Agricultural Society is re- 
called by all who saw them. 

It is unfortunate that the Devons are losing 
popularity in our section. Their hardy consti- 
tutien particularly adapts them to the climate of 
the South; when bred with reference to their 


milking qualities, they give a good and rich 
supply; as oxen they are unapproached by any 
| other cattle for quickness and docility; while 
for supplying beef of the finest flavor and 
juiciest texture they are unequalled by any other 
| cattle. They deserve to be rescued from the 
neglect now shown towards them. 
en oe 


The Grange in Maryland. 


The following is a communication from the 
| W. Master Maryland State Grange to the Grange 
; - 

| Bulletin : 


The order in Maryland is not standing still, 
although, like many of our sister States in our 
| mushroom organization, we planted in some sec- 
| tions too many subordinate granges, and in some 
| instances paid too little regard to Article V. of our 
constitution, hence the consolidation of a few 
granges and the revocation of the charters of 
others, but the remaining granges are generally 
in 4 healthy condition, and every one now retain- 
ing its charter has received the A. W. for the 
current year. Our greatest difficulty is the want 
of interest, as shown by the individual members 
in attending the meetings of their respective 
subordinate granges. Many good and true mem- 
bers of our order at heart, who would be almost 
insulted if told the order is dying, do not seem to 
be fully impressed with the fact that the rank 
| and file make the subordinate granges, and that 
| the most important duty of a member is to be 
rompt and regular in attending meetings. 
| While I have no idea that the order will die (any 
| more than masonry) I am sure if it ever even 
weakens, it will be directly attributable to this 
one cause—lack of interest in attending the 
meetings Of the subordinate granges. No one, 
not familliar with the different sections of this 
State, can form an idea of what the order has done 
for us in its social features. In former times the 
farmers of the different interests in our State 
knew little of each other, and even less of their 
respective modes of cultivating their varied 
| crops; besides this, we are divided by the Chesa- 
peake bay, crossing which we find on the eastern 
shore the garden spot of America. The order 
has brought all these different interests into close 
and fraternal relations, and through our State 
meetings we have become acquainted and learned 
to know and appreciate each other. In short, 
the agricultural interest in Maryland is united as 
it never was before, and never would have been 
but forourorder. Weare gradually learning the 
lesson that gencral and individual prosperity are 
closely united, and the future is growing brighter 
before us. In my next I will tell of our business 
interest, for we have made the order pay. 
Fraternally, Jas. T. Moore, Master. 











LARGE GRANGE MEETING.—We attended on 
the 23d ultimo an immense meeting and pic-nic 
of Patrons of Husbandry at Williams’s Grove, 
Cumberland Co., Pa., at which it is estimated 
there were 10,000 persons present. Addresses 
were made by W. M. Piollet, of Pennsylvania ; 
Kitchen, of West Virginia, and others. 
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Flat Cultivation vs. Ridges. 


Editors American Farmer : 


It may seem presumptuous in one of so little 
agricultural experience to call in question the 
theories or facts of such veteran farmers as your 
contributor from Shenandoah county, Va., L. H. 
McGinnis, yet with your permission I cannot 
refrain from having my say: “audi alteram par- 
terre.” 

In our “book farming” we often fall into the 
error of stating principles and facts with authori- 
tative dogmatism, and forget to mention any 
conditions which may essentially modify the 
principles or render them wholly inapplicable. 
Such, Iam disposed to think, is the case in the 
valuable article of brother McGinnis, “ The true 
theory of Farming,” in the July number of your 
excellent journal. 

While the principle of evaporation and its 
general influence on growing plants is correctly 
stated, no allowance is made for difference of 
soil or climatic variations. 

In March I planted a small plot of land in 
Early Rose potatoes. One-half was planted in 
ridges, the other kept flat. In all other respects 
the treatment was identically the same. They 
are now harvested. The furrowed part yielded 
large, well-shaped tubers; the product of the 
other part was a quantity of roots, varying from 
the size of a pea to that of a pigeon egg, with 
here and there a good-sized potato of any shape 
the re poy can conceive. I have now one 
such before me. Its length is 64 inches, its great- 
est circumference 8} inches. It is a mother 
potato, and growing out of it, and attached to 
it, are eight potatoes, varying in size from a pul- 


let’s egg toa pea. Another is a fair-size potato, | 


circular in shape and fiat as a pancake. The 
difference in quantity is, as may be inferred, 
equally noticeable, and yet not equal to the dis- 
parity in quality,—the ridges turning out a half 
peach basket to the row more than the flat land, 
and of a white, dry, mealy quality, far superior 
to the others, though cooked precisely alike. 
Now here is experience vs. experiment—experi- 
ence clashing with experience. How shall we 
reconcile the one with the other? Is brother 
McG. wrong in his theory? No, for his theory 
is drawn from his experience, and is based on 
scientific principles. The difference is in the con- 
ditions of the experiments, which, in his “ True 
Theory,” are not stated. My land was not light 
and porous, and the crop had the benefit of heavy 
and frequent rain-falls. The ridges shed the sur- 
plus water; the flat land retained it. The ridges 
favored evaporation, which the quality of the 
land and the season made requisite ; the flat land, 
saturated with superabundant moisture, pressed 
upon the growing tubers and prevented a sym- 
metrical growth, forcing them to assume shapes 
as far from the line of Leouty as possible. The 
caterers for the Jarge hotels in New York, when 
on the lookout for good potatoes, invariably seek 
for those grown in a sandy or otherwise light 
soil; not only on account of better size and 
shape, but on account of their superior quality. 

ence the conclusion to which I come—cullti- 
vate stiff land im ridges; light land level. If the 
season is wet, ridges are better ; if dry, flat tillage 
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| will be found better. Again: although the Eng- 

lishman’s peas, beans, cucumbers, melons, &c., 
exceeded those of brother McG.’s in growth and 
product, Iam not sure that it would answer as 
well for all crops—sweet potatoes, for instance. 

In short, when writers undertake to lay down 
certain fixed rules for the cultivation of crops, 
their readers are liable to be misled, unless the 
conditions and exceptions are also stated. No 
general rule in farming can be made applicable 
to all cases. In other avocations men are guided 
and governed by surrounding circumstances ; 
why not as well so in agriculture ? 

I must add a word of encouragement to you 
in your efforts to secure for the State an Agri- 
cultural College, in which the theory and prac- 
tice, the science and the art of farming may be 
acquired by sons of farmers, even though they 
| may be forever ignorant of the niceties of gram- 
| mar. I think it would not be impossible, nor 
indeed difficult, to find young men who have 
attended our Agricultural College—save the 
mark !—who do not know the land-side of a plow 
from the share or coulter;—who know no more 
about the time when to sow and when to reap 
wheat or timothy than a London cockney would 
know of navigating the South Polar Sea. Let 
us have a College / Let it be an Agricultural Col- 
lege! Your position is, in my opinion, impreg- 
nable. St. John’s and Washington are in no 
need of rivals. We have colleges enough. What. 
is now needed, and sadly needed, is a plaee where 
boys may learn how to till the land. 

HERETIC. 

Kent County, Md., August, 1877. 





A Grange Pic-nic. 


Editors American Farmer : 

A Grange Pic-nic of the Granges of Montgom- 
ery county, Md., was held on the Fair Grouniie 
at Rockville, Saturday, August 18th. A band 
of music was in attendance. Weather rather 
warm, but fine and pleasant. The attendance 
was large and the farmers well represented ; be- 
sides a good gathering from the village. About 
11 o’clock the meeting was called to order by 
W. M. J. F. Moore, who introduced as the first 
speaker Bro. J. B. Averitt, of Bethesda Grange, 
who alluded graphically and ably to the moral 
and educational character of the grange move- 
ment and its necessarily ont influence as a 
social institution by virtue of its female member- 
ship, and high tone of the agricultural class who 
compvse it. His remarks were highly intellec- 
tual and were well received by the large audience. 
He was followed by Bro. Wilson der, of 
Olney Grange, who delivered an able discourse, 
taking exception to some public criticism of the 
grange, and also tothe apathy which some farmers 
exhibit. The society designed to advance 
their interests and promote their happiness; he 
thought farmers should take an active part in 
legislative bodies. 

We hope this address will be published in full. 
A recess for the feast followed, and the abund- 
ance of good cheer and the liberality with 
which guests were served show the innate gen- 
erosity of the farmer’s character. Upon re- 





assembling Bro. Jas. 8. Robinson, W. L. of Md. 
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State Grange, took the stand, and spoke at | 
length on the nature, instrumentalities and ob- 
jects of the grange. He also alluded to the 
cause of the insufficient attention paid to 
the farmer’s interests by legislative bodies, 
which he said could be remedied by a proper | 
appreciation upon the part of the farmers of 
their own duties in the premises. At this point 
of his remarks, Bro. Wilson Magruder, who was 
on the outside of the audience, interrupted the 
speaker, assented to the statement, and with the 
boldness of a strong knight in a good cause de- 
clared that so long as farmers would not take 
hold themselves to secure proper attention to 
their rights, they would have good ground of 
complaint of the prevalence of maladminstra- 
tion of public affairs. The remarks of Bro. 
Robinson closed the exercises, which were inter- 
spersed with music throughout, and the people 
returned to their homes in the cool hours of a 
pleasant evening, with a pleasant memory of a | 
well-spent day. D. L. 





| obtain the butter, as is done in churning. 


solution or suspension in water. The fat or 
butter being in minute globules surrounded by a 
thin membrane, which is necessary to rupture to 
The 
fat being lighter than water must by the laws of 
specific gravity rise to the surface either in 
shallow or deep pans, and that same law will 


| cause it to rise quicker in the latter, as the 


perpendicular height of the fluid increases the 
pressure on the lighter subtance, cream, which 
soon begins to float, and having a smaller surface 
to cover, and being less liable to be acted upen 
than the other compounds, sugar and cheese, it 
acts as a shield by cutting off the air, the prime 
mover in all organic destruction. 

Upon this theory deep pans were purchased, 
and to test the matter were placed alongside of 
the shallow ones with the same quantity of milk 
in them, and the result soon convinced the lady 
in charge that shallow pans should be classed 
among the many popular errors we daily meet 
with. No other argument could ever have 
changed her from the notion that shallow pans 


| are the ones for making cream and _ butter. 


Shallow and Deep Milk-Pans. 


Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 
I am surprised to find so many advocates for | 
shallow pans, especially as no plausible theory 
can be given in their favor, while certainly much 
ean be said in favor of the others. Some years 
ago, when the milk began to tlow, and butter 
made its appearance on the old worn-out Rock 
Hall Farm, I was requested by the lady in charge 
of it to send her some milk-pans, with the 
positive instruction to be sure and send shallow 
pans, giving as a reason the cream would rise 
and make better butter quicker. A supply of 
the desired pans was sent to her, and, as the 
warm season advanced, the writer when visiting 
the place often found the morning’s milk sour at 
dinner and clabber at night, which, to a lover of 
good sweet milk, was a great annoyance and 
disappointment, and rendered a change for the 
better desirable, and the first thought towards 
that object was to enquire into the nature of 
milk, the cause of sourness, the raising of cream, 
formation of clabber, &c., as well as the cause of 
bad butter. In doing so, reasons, common sense, 
chemical knowledge, and the laws of specific 
gravity, led me to try deep pans, as common 
sense will teach me that a larger surface of an 
article liable to fermentations when exposed to 
the exciting cause,—heat and air, (oxygen,)— 
surely the disturbance would sooner take place, 
as is the case with broad shallow pans which 
expose so much of the milk to the air, which is 
soon acted upon, and an alkaline or neutral 
emulsion converted into an acid, one which in 
turn precipitates the caseine or cheese, forming 
clabber before the cream has time to ascend. 
find much ignorance among many who have the 
handling of dairy products, and to them it may 
not be out of place to explain what milk is, its 
composition, nature, &c., and as it is a most im- 
portant compound to young beginners as well as 
old ones, I will address a few lines to them : 
Milk is an emulsion, that is, a mixture holding 
fat, (butter,) cheese, sugar, the inorganic ele- 
ments such as phosphates, potassa, &c., in 


| Since their use all have enjoyed sweet milk for 


dinner and supper; and unless it is very warm 


| the milk is sweet the following morning, which 
gives ample time forthe globules of butter to 


rise. The freer the butter is from the cheese the 
better; but above all things there must be no 
offensive smell of any kind in the dairy, as the 
cream, like all fat, has a peculiar power of ab- 
sorbing odors, whether pleasant or offensive 
ones. Hence perfect ventilation must be ob- 
tained, and this subject I propose for a separate 
paper. Having succeeded in obtaining it in my 
dairy, it is equally important that the animal 
heat should be extracted as soon as possible, 
which all know how to do who haye cool sprin 
houses with running water; not having this, f 
have the next thing to it, which will be explained 
in the proposed paper. The shallow pans have 
long since “gone where the woodbine twineth.” 
Rock Hall, Md., August, 1877. A. P. Saarp. 





A Cheap Instrument for Testing the 
Purity of Milk. 


Editors American Farmer : 

The ordinary hydrometer for testing milk is a 
very uncertain instrument, the principle of which 
is based upon the specific gravity of the. fluid. 
The difference between milk and water is very 
slight, water being 1,000and milk 1,012 to 1,020. 
The best test I think is to ascertain the percent- 
age of cream, and to do so any one for a few 
pennies can make their own tester, and I propose 
the following simple plan for making one: For 
five or ten cents purchase a glass tube + inch 
diameter, 25} inches long—the quarter inch for 
the cork. Ona strip of paper five inches long, 
divide into quarter inches and paste on the top 
of the tube; varnish with a solution of shellac 
in alcohol, or coach-body varnish, to prevent 
washing off, and your instrument is ready for 
use, 

Fill with the milk intended for examination, 
set aside for twenty-four hours, and note the 
point between the cream and milk. Each quar- 
ter inch of cream represents one per cent. of 
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cream; the whole tube measuring 100 quarter 
inches. Good milk should have from 12 to 20 
per cent. cream, some milk being much richer 
than others, especially from cows giving the 
least milk. Generally when cows are large milk- 
ers the emulsion has less per cent. of the fatty 
globules, water taking its course in that di- 
rection along with a larger proportion of casein : 
hence they are better cheese cows. In selecting 
milk cows I have used the French (Guenon) 
system with entire success, and cheerfully re- 
commend the system without reference to the 
stock, price or a long foolish pedigree. I have 
heen there ! A. P. SHARP. 
Rock Hall, Md., August, 1877 
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Charcoal for Turkeys. 





A California paper highly recommends char- 
coal for fattening turkeys, and says that it should 
be pulverized and mixed with mashed potatoes 
and corn meal, as well as fed to them in small 
lumps. It mentions that in two lots of four 
each, treated alike, and one lot given this mix- 
ture and the other not, there was an average 
gain in the weight of the first of one pound and 
a half each. In commenting upon this, another 
writer says: ‘“ While we condemn the practice 
of mixing the pulverized charcoal with the other 
food for turkeys, compelling them to eat it 
whether they want to or not, we have no doubt 
of the excellent effects of supplying them char- 
coal broken into small bits, especially when fat- 








tening for market. We have had evidence of 
what we say, and fora number of years have 
recommended charcoal for this purpose.”— 
American Poultry Journal. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


(1.) “Are the ‘Erminetts’ a good breed? (2.) 
What are the the Pea-comb Partridge Cochins? 
(3.) Can any of the Bantams be kept with other 
fowls without mixing? Please answer through 
American Farmer.—V iRatnts.’ 

1. No; the Erminetts area made breed of no 
merit,—not even attractive in appearance. 

2. There is a variety of Partridge Cochins 
with Pea-combs, (same as Brahmas) but it is a 
“chance” bird, and will breed as many single as 
Pea-combs. Prominent breeders say Brahma 
blood is where the Pea-comb came from; if so, 
they would be unreliable in breeding standard 
plumage. 


3. Yes; any variety of Bantams may be kept 
with the Asiatics without mixing. G. O. B. 





SAVE THE BEST FOWLS FOR BREEDING.—The 
Poultry World sensibly says that it is the worst 
possible policy to kill all the best and handsome 
fowls, and save only the mean and scraggy ones 
to breed from. This is precisely the way to run 
out your stock; for like tends to breed like, and 
the result is, that by continually taking away the 
best birds, and using the eggs of the poorest, 
| your flock will grow poorer and poorer every 
| succeeding year. 








Cochins. 


Next in rank to the Brahmas, of the 
viz: Partridge, Black, White and the Butf Cochi 
to a certainty, be difficult to determine. 


Asiatics, come the Cochins. 


There are four varieties, 
ns. Which one of these is considered Jest would, 


However, if we judge from exhibitions, the Partridge 


variety would certainly be conceded the favorite 
one,—as they are generaily. shown extensively at 
all the leading shows,—while all the others spar- 
ingly. They all combine the good qualities. of a 
desirable fowl: very quiet—a fence three feet high 
sufficient to keep them within bounds; excellent 
mothers and fair layers; (some claim they are per- 
sistent sitters ; such has not been our experience, 
for, though we find they sit steady, yet are easil 

broken up if desired to do go.) The chicks of all 


— the Asiatics fledge slowly, and they should, conse- 
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The illustration presented I believe 
the Fanciers Journal, a strain that for excellence 
birds now bred may readily be traced as descendants. They 

Brooklandville, Md. 


namon, &c. 


— while the body still retains its “” 


F quently, have plenty of shade during the middle 


of the midsummer days. It is hinted, from sources 
worthy of heeding, that the Buff Cochins are the 


Sold yellow Shanghai that used to stand by the side of 
- a barrel and easily eat corn from the head. 


If such 
isreally the case the legs have been much shortened, 
Thanksgiving cor- 
porosity.” Perhaps one of the main reasons why 
so few butis are bred is the extreme difficulty in 


- breeding true color, as there is a great tendency in 


the plumage to come out too light. A yard of 
pure-bred buffs, standard in color, are a most hand- 
some sight. While we have but one shade of buff 
that is admissible, according to the “American 
Standard of Excellence,’ in England there are 
several shades recognized, such as buff, lemon, cin- 
is made from birds once owned by the editor of 
and purity has not been exceeded, and all the pure 
are of the buff variety. G. O. B. 
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Late-Hatched Chickens. 





Too little attention is paid each season to the 
chickens hatched late in the season, nearly every 
breeder supposing that they will not amount to 
much, and that the care and attention bestowed 
on them is at best but poor pay. Such is not the 
case, if only a little extra care is taken of them 
so as to get them well along before the cold 
weather sets in. 

Nearly all of the Asiatic breeds will do well if 
hatched as late as September, as their heavy 
feathering serves in a great measure to protect 
them from the cold. One precaution is necessary, 
and that is to keep them out of the cold autumn 
rains. Half-fledged chickens are very casily dam- 
aged by allowing them to get soaking wet in a 
cold rain, and are put back very much in their 
growth, even if they are not killed by roup or 
catarrh by the exposure. 

A noticeable feature in late-hatched Asiatics is 
that they are generally finer in color and shorter 
in the legs, and that they are largely pullets. 

In nine cases out of ten the early-hatched 
chicks will be largely cockerels, and many of 
these will be coarse and leggy, while later in the 
season the reverse will be the case. 

Some times. the cold weather will check their 
growth completely, unless a very warm house is 
provided; but even then they will make large 
chicks if generously fed through the winter, for 
as soon as the warm days of spring come they 
will, if in good condition—and they ought to be 
fat—commence growing rapidly and soon rival 
the earlier-hatched birds. These late-hatched 
pullets are often very serviceable, as they usually 
commence laying in April, when the early ones 
are all in a clucking mood, and will soon pay for 
the care that has been taken of them. Of 
course, it will not pay farmers to take this extra 
care with common fowls, or those designed for 
market; but the fancier who can find ready sale 
for eggs in April and May is sorely tempted to 
let them go, and if he can make use of eggs laid 
late in June and July and even August, he can 
well afford a generous supply of food and a little 
extra care. 

These late-hatched chicks should have all the 
corn they can eat, as late at night as a can 
see to eat, and they may even be fed by lamp- 
light; we have done it more than once—and a 
meal of soft food at daylight in the morning. - 

During the daytime, if food is left where they 
can have free access to it, all the better. Every 
grain of food taken which is not actually needed 
for the growth of the fowl produces fat, and this 
accumulation of fat renders them all the more 
fit for asuccessful wintering. A chicken that is 
well fed and well housed is far less liable to dis- 
ease than one that is half starved and that is 
left out in the cold and storm. 

During the severe cold weather they will not 
grow any,and many are thereby deceived, think- 





ing such chickens are stunted and will never grow 
any larger; but such is not the case, for, so soon 
as the grass starts in the spring they will com- 
mence to grow and that very rapidly, and will 
soon “show their keeping” and make valuable | 
fowls.— Ex. y 





Horticulture. 


Potomac Fruit-Growers. 








AUGUST MEETING. 





And again it was on board the Mary Washing- 
ton; and what with a charming day, a large 
company on board, and a splendid show of fruits— 
but we must not enlarge—just imagine the scene! 

John Saul had a collection of 55 varieties of 
Pears, fine samples of Duchess of Oldenburg 
Apples and brilliant collections of the following 
flowers: Gladiolus, Lilium Auratum, do. double 
Tiger, Phloxes, and Hydrangea paniculata grand- 
iflora. The Agricultural Bureau had a collection 
of Pears nearly as large as Mr. Saul’s—some 45 
varieties; some 30 varieties of new Russian Ap- 
ples, some 16 varieties of Grapes, grown under 
glass, (which looked tempting,) and branches of 
wild apple peortsus and pear trees. C. Gilling- 
ham had also a large collection of Pears. The 
best Pear that was matured was Clapp’s Favorite, 
of which several contributed specimens. 

Time would fail to speak of the many other 
collections of Peaches, Apples, Pears, Grapes, 
&e. 

Dr. Snodgrass read a paper on 
FRUIT CULTURE IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 

Speaking learnedly of the influence of trees 
upon climate, making a scientific classification 
of the acids in fruits, he said: “ And passing by 
the health-producing effects of labor, in planting, 
cultivating, pruning, etc., of the trees, I proceed 
to consider fruit trees as yielders of medicine 
and food.” 

The “Grape Cure” of France and Spain is 
an established fact. I know that invalids have 
been restored to health by the use of grapes 
alone; as they also have been by the use of the 
other fruits, mainly because of their neutralizing 
effect upon the alkaiing matter wherewith meat 
eaters sooner or later find their systems clogged, 
and its elimination by the emunctories impaired 
if not destroyed. 

Some years since I passed the winter in New 
York city an attaché of the 7'ribune ; and eatin 
such food as the restaurants afforded, I foun 
myself in the early spring instinctively drawn 
to a lemonade stand, and could not until I 
had swallowed glass after glass of the fluid. 
“What does this mean?” I asked myself. The 
answer wasready: “ Yourstomach craves acids, 
and you will get renewed health at every draft.” 

Later in the season, as President of the N. Y. 
Fruit-Growers’ Society, I volunteered a prescrip- 
tion for those seeking health. “Substitute lem- 
onade, strawberries, and the fruits in their sea- 
son, for salts, sulphur, sassafras tea and the like 
popular physic, and“which to many country 
people seem indispensable to take every spring 
to regulate the bowels and purify the blood. Par- 
take of the fruits without stint, and throw the 
physic to the dogs.” 

At one of the autumn meetings a tall and 
stately farmer from N. J. arose and remarked: 


| “ Dr., 1 want to report upon your prescription. 


I did throw the — to the dogs, and took 
strawberries, blackberries, currants, peaches, &c., 
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in their turn, omitting physic for the first time 
in many years. Your prescription acted like a 
charm, and at least*one old man is thankful for 
it and will be while life lasts.” 

Raise fruits, then, and let the people use them 
not merely as a desert after the stomach has al- 
ready taken more of salty, greasy flesh (blood-clog- 
ging) than it can well digest, but asa part of your 

far food, and health will follow the change, 
and happiness which cannot come without health. 

Dr. Brainard—If we could eat more fruit and 
less flesh we should have less need of the doctors. 

Dr. McKim had seven typhoid patients last 

, all of whom he treated with fruits, and all 
it one recovered, and this one had a complica- 
tion of diseases. The mother of this child felt 
disposed to criticise my treatment until the child 
of a neighbor died crying out for fruit, when 
she thanked me that her child had not died for 
want of food. Children suffering .from summer 
com: ts will find great relief if fruits are 
furnished them. 

Gen. Muzzey held in his arms a plump and 
healthy infant, and said: “ When this child was 
born she weighed nine pounds, and when she 
was eleven months old she weighed only eleven 
pounds, and we thought we should lose her. 
A good Providence furnished us some peaches, 
and the eating of those cured her. She ate 
nine at one sitting. 

The best cure for the strikes would be to put 
the laboring class to raising fruits, and eating 
them instead of the salty stimulating meats and 
exciting condiments and beverages. 

Washington, D. C. G. F. NEEDHAM. 








Information for Fruit-Growers. 





Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 


To begin at the beginning, among the most 
important steps towards success in fruit culture 
is @ judicious selection of varieties. Nurserymen 
do not generally know what would suit your 
location; and, besides, they must get off their 
stock and attend to their own interest. And 
those who intend to plant should not expect 
their recommendations to be always safe. Our 
Southern friends, who desire to plant, should 

rocure a fruit book. “The Southern Apple and 

each Culturist,” for instance, will give all the 
information necessary for their latitude, includ- 
ing the preservation and «marketing of fruits, 
&e., &. 

Errors in selection are not easily remedied. 
The tree that is unhealthy, barren, or a shy 
bearer, is a nuisance,—as it occupies a place that 
might be filled with a choice and productive 
sort. The amateur only can afford to test many 
sorts; and, as a general thing, a few varieties, 
well-known to succeed in your section, and 
which make up a succession for summer, fall and 
winter use, are mainly to be desired. For mar- 
ket apples especially only a few of the very best 
for each season should be cultivated. 

SumMER VARIETIES.—For general use we 
would say, in the light sandy soils of Maryland 
and Virginia and further south, the following 
apples generally prove best: Carolina Red June, 

June, rly Harvest, Summer Hagloe, 
Astrachan, and Summer Queen. 





FaLL VARIETIES.—Fall Queen, Fall Pippin, 
Gravenstein, Yellow Bell Flower. 

WINTER VARIETIES.— Wine Sap, Nansemond 
Beauty, Limbertwig, Rawles’ Genet, Nickajack, 
Golden Pippin, (Cart House,) Mason’s Stranger, 
and Virginia Greening. For cider—Hughes’ 
Virginia Crab and Smith’s Cider, and the Wine- 
sap is a fine cider apple. The above is about as 
good a list as we can furnish for Delaware, east- 
ern shore of Maryland, Virginia, and further 
south, and may differ a little from some we have 
heretofore ale 

For the Piedmont section of Virginia and 
Maryland, including red, gray, and slaty soils, 
the following sorts are rel able: 

SuMMER.—Striped June, Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, Summer Pippin, Summer Queen. 

AvutuMN.—Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Rambo, 
Rhode Island Greening, Smoke House, Porter, 
and Fall Cheese. 

WINTER.—Wine Sap, Yellow Bell Flower, 
(early winter,) Albemarle Pippin, (for rich 
red soils,) Rawles’ Genet, Limbertwig, Pilot, 
Ben Davis, Grimes’ Golden, Abram, Milam, 
Fallawater, Winter Sweet, Paradise, Winter 
Cheese; and for early winter, American Golden 
Russet—to which we may add, for the stiff lime- 
stone soils of the Valley of Virginia, and north- 
ern parts of Maryland and Pennsylvania, Bald- 
win, Large Yellow Bough, Beauty of the West, 
Dominic, Hubbardston Nonesuch, and Buck- 
ingham. 

[The above lists include as many or more 
varieties than most orchards should contain ; 
and we think the Winesap should occupy at 
least one-fourth, or even one-half, of eyery 
orchard in any of the sections we have named. 
None but the best adapted and most select sorts 
should find a place in our gardens or orchards. 
The valuable space to be used should only be 
occupied by the very best, and should receive 
special care and attention. 

LocaTion.—As to location, the aspect of many 
farms preclude the use of the best exposures, 
and planting must be done with reference to 
convenience and eligibility. Almost any ex- 
posure will answer in Virginia, unless subject to 
injury from early frosts. In that case the 
highest hills, with northern exposure, are safest, 
especially for the peach and cherry. Low, sandy 
lands are generally protected by their vicinity to 
large sheets of water. 

In no case should fruit-trees be set in soils 
saturated with water. “Wet feet” is fatal to 
health and growth. As it is not generally in the 
power of the farmer to: select the best sot] and 
position for each genus of fruit, he must do the 
best he can under the circumstances. We think 
the best site for an apple orchard in the southern 
and middle portions of our country are rich 
northern slopes, up to the tops of hills if the 
soil is good. J. Frrz. 

Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 

> 

THE Potomac FrRuIt-GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its September meeting on Tuesday, 4th 
on board the steamer Mary Washington. Dr. 8. 
A. H. McKim will give a paper-on “Fruits as 
Medicines.” 
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The Grape and Wine Question. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : > 

In your May No. I notice an article with this 
heading, by Mr. Louis Ott, who says that his 
“views on that subject are based upon a thorough 
knowledge of it, and a life-long experience,” and 
who expressed these views somewhat authorita- 
tively. Now, with all due deference to him, I do 
not believe in authorities; I may also say that I 
have a “life-long experience,” but do not con- 
sider mayself an authority by any means, nor do 
I take and adopt the views of any one, unless they 
are supported by good reasoning and sound logic. 
This I fail to detect in Mr. Ott’s articles. Simply 
stating a thing in a dictatorial manner is not 
arguing it, and will fail to convince the reader; 
for in our thinking age we do not swallow any- 
thing as law and gospel, simply because a certain 
Mr. So-and-so states his conviction that it is so. 
We want reasons for its being so; and I fail to 
find a single one either in Mr. Ott’s condemna- 
tion of gallizing, or of new varieties. I advocate 
both to a certain extent, and will give my 
reasons for doing so in as concise a manner as | 
can, hoping that Mr. Ott and Gen. Giddings will 
also favor us with theirs, which they have so far 
omitted to do. 

Let us look at gallizing first. I take it for 
granted that our aim in wine-making is perfection, 
as near as We can attain it, and that now and then 
we meet with wine which is perfect. We will 
take it for granted (and here I am yielding a 
point to my opponents,) that this is the product 
of an unexceptionally good season, and of a 
perfect grape, in the very best location, without 
any addition. We analyze the must of such grapes, 
and what do we find’ We find that it consists 
of the following: 

& 20 Ibs. 
Free Acids......... B 
WOREP. 22.00. 


Besides, flavoring matter or aroma, tannin, 
ummy or mucous substances, coloring matter, 
Ke. all in the right proportions. This is what 
we call a normal must ; and if our grapes would 
produce such a must in all seasons, and all varie- 
ties, we would be foolish to manipulate them still 
further, for it is a safe maxim to leave well enough 
alone. 
But the next season is an unfavorable one; the 
grapes do not ripen so well, or our location is not 
uite so good, or we have an imperfect variety. 
e analyze the must, and find the following 
result : 
BIR. 0 0 0655 deen ccice 





What will be the result of such a must, made 
into wine in its natural state? It will be ex- 
cessively sour, flat and deficient in alcohol,—con- 
sequently unhealthy, and repugnant to the taste. 
How can we remedy this, as no one will drink or 
buy such an imperfect and unwholesome wine? 
We, who gallize rationally, calculate thus: “If 
90 gallons of must contain 9 Tbs. acids and 150 | 


Ibs. of sugar, instead of (as in the normal must) | 


containing 6 tbs. acids and 240 tbs. sugar, we add 
450 Tbs. of water to dilute the acid, and 120 tbs. 
of sugar to bring the whole mixture to the stan- 
dard of the normal must, which will make just 
as good wine as the season before, with the single 
exception that it will not have as delicate and 
exquisite an aroma as the product of the best 
seasons. Otherwise, it is just as healthy, just as 
palatable and pleasant; for we add nothi 
which the grape does not already contain, an 
which weal be in it in its proper proportions, 
were the season a perfect one. Can there be 
— reprehensible in thus correcting the 
deficiencies of nature, and making a pleasant 
and wholesome beverage out of an otherwise 
unhealthy and repugnant one? I think we 
deserve the thanks and the custom of the com- 
munity for thus manipulating it, instead of 
calumny and derision. But in applying the 
methed to American varieties, we find a still 
greater difficulty in their excess of aroma, and 
also the excess of tannin in many, all of which 
are also diluted and toned down by proper 
gallizing; for the same aroma cannot be so 
strong and repugnant diluted in 150 galls. than 
it would be concentrated in 100. Therefore we 
have in one respect a much greater necessity for 
it here than in Europe. And right here let me 
tell Mr. Ott that his famous Catawba, one of the 
only three varieties he thinks worth cultivating, 
and fit to make wine of, is very deficient as a 
wine grape,—as even in the very best seasons it 
contains an excess of acids, but especially of 
tannin and flavor. I maintain, and stand read 
to prove it, that a properly-gallized Catawba is 
always better than the pure juice, even in the 
very best seasons. The Nertinp come nearer to 
being a perfect grape for red wine, although the 
Cynthiana far excels it in delicacy of flavor and 
spiciness. As to the Clinton) it contains a great 
excess of acids, and too much of that wild frost 
grape flavor, and is therefore also vastly im- 
proved by gallizing. Thus it is with nearly 
every variety of American grapes, especially the 
older ones. We have as yet no perfect American 
grape; although the Cynthiana, among the red 
wines, approaches very near to it, and we have 
made great progress towards a perfect whtte wine 
grape in the Elvira. And here we come to the 
second point I take issue on with Mr. Ott. All 
our efforts should tend to the object to grow a 
perfect grape as near perfection as we can get 
them, and especially should the sticklers for 
pure juice wine try to obtain it; for they cer- 
tainly need it much more than we, who seek to 
remedy nature’s defects. But how are we to 
et them unless we raise and try new varieties. 
Mr. Ott’s condemnation of all Northern and 
Western varieties, before testing them, certainly 
smacks strongly of the same spirit which in 
times of old said, “What good can come from 


, Bethlehem?” Yet the light which has shown 
| for nearly 1,900 years emanated from there, and 


is shedding its mild beams over the whole world 
now. I, for my part, will as gladly welcome the 
perfect grape if it should originate in Virginia 
as if it came from here, and am one of those who 


| would “try all things, and hold fast that which 


is good.” The Elvira, from what I hear, is 
already winning golden opinions near Baltimore, 
though it came from the West; and I saw many 
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varieties there last fall, which were sent from 
the West and East, apparently doing well. 

I also confess that I would rather have large, 
pete, ee vines, bunches and 

ies, than the ugly little, dwarfish, unconspicu- 

ous vines, smal] bunches, and shrivelled up 
berries. Mr. Ott likes to see, I believe, that 
well-developed, well-ripened berries will make 
the best wine, and does not expect to obtain it 
from*imperfect fruit. I think we may as well 
expect the richest milk and cream from a starved 
cow, a8 We May expect perfect must from im- 
perfect grapes. ~ 

One word more to define my position closely 
as to gallizing. I approve of it only as a means 
of improving tmperfect must,—not as a means of 
increasing the quantity merely at the cost of quality. 
The latter practice I condemn as much as any- 
one can; I call those who follow it gallonizers 
instead of gallizers, and think they have done 
nearly as much to bring American wines into 
discredit as the Simon Pure Naturalists, with 
their foxy, sour and astringent wines. There is 
a medium course in this, as in all things, and it 
takes a t deal of experimenting and close 
observation to find the true course, as the 
product is a different one every season. But 
with the judicious use of Olchsle’s Saccharometer 
and Twitchell’s Acidimeter, the observant vintner 
will soon become so proficient as to know 
almost, when he tastes his grapes, how far he 
ought to go to obtain the best result from each 
variety. 

It is certainly a good idea to organize a grape- 

rowers’ association for the purposes for which 

r. Ott mentions, and when also each side (the 
naturalists and gallizers) can meet on neutral 
ground and discuss their views. Wishing it 
success from the bottom of my heart, and hoping 
to profit from its discussions, I remain 

Yours sincerely, GrorcEe HvusMANN. 
Sedalia, Mo., August 13, 1877. 
> 





Floriculture, &c.—September, 18'77. 


By W. D. Brackenripez, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore County, Md 


Greenhouse. 

Much useful time may this month be spent in 
performing certain kinds of work in the Green- 
house; as painting, glazing, repairing side- 
shelves and stages. A general overhaul ought 


also to be made of all hot-air flues and apparatus | 


for heating by water. When this work is longer 
delayed much filth and confusion will in all 
probability be the result. for should cold wet 
weather set in it may be found necessary to move 
some of the more tender plants under glass: 
hence the propriety of having everything in 
order to receive them. 


Where cut flowers are much in demand dur- 
ing the winter, preparations should now be made | 
to meet this, by rene bene of Sweet Alyssum, | 


Mignonette, Chinise Primrose, purple and white 
Gilly-Flowers, as well as some Cinerarias and 
Minnulus, and when no regular Rose-house is 
kept we would advise the adoption of one or 
two dozen free-blooming Rose bushes, of the 
Tea, Bengal and Bourbon kinds. If these have 
beem grown in pots during the summer they 


should now receive a shift into larger pots, 
stimulating them into growth by watering once 
or twice every week with liquid manure, of cow 
or Sheep droppings; but if good strong bushes 
can be had from the open ground, lift them at 
once carefully, and pot them in good mellow, 
turfy loam and rotted manure; keeping them 
close together, and shading for a week or ten 
days, until fresh roots are formed. Such plants 
by having a few of the weak branches cut off, 
and the main ones shortened back, will, if placed 
in the greenhouse in October, and otherwise 
properly cared for, produce a profusion of bloom 
about Christmas time. We have tried this often, 
and found it to work well. The same may be 
said of the double and single Tuberoses grown 
in the open ground. Such of theseas have been 
late in pushing their flower stems, if taken up 
before frost, will, if planted in boxes or a bed in 
the greenhouse, expand their fragrant flowers 
during the winter. There is another great 
help-along in the winter for the cut-flower in- 
terest in private establishments, and one by-the- 
by not to be despised, viz : 

By lifting from the open ground, and placing 
in pots or boxes, about the time when the leaves 
begin to drop, plants of Persian Lilacs, (white 
and purple), Spirea Crateegifolia and S. Reevesii, 
Deutzia gracilis and D. Crenata single and 
double white-flowered, Viburnum plicatum and 
Rubus spectabilis—this last we have seen pro- 
ducing a profusion of pure double white flowers, 
which when the plant is well grown are nearly 
as large as that of a Lamarque Rose; still keep- 
ing in view the supply of winter bloom, we 
would now pot Hyacinths, Duc Van Thol 
Tulips, Crocus and Jonquil Narcissus, plunging 
the pots in a cool damp place until such times 
as the bulbs are well supplied with rootlets, after 
which they can be moved into heat. Hyacinths 
and Tulips should never be placed in hea} until 
the pots are well filled with roots. 

A number of Calla Lily ought now to be fresh 
potted, and started into growth, while Stevias, 
Eupatorium and Chrysanthemuns should reeeive 
their last shift, leaving the branches unpinched, 
that they may run into flowers. Poinsettas and 
Bouvardias growing in beds will do better if 
taken up towards the end of the month, keeping 

them in a close shady place for a few days after 
lifting and potting. All bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants that have ceased blooming should, 
| so soon as the foliage begins to decay, receive a 
diminished supply of water, and when vegeta 
tion entirely ceases be withheld altogether, and 
| the roots placed away in a moderately dry place, 

free from frosts. Attention ought to be paid 
| to lifting pots with plants plunged in the open 
| ground, so as to check the roots from passin 
| through the bottom of the pot into the ground, 
for if permitted to do so such plants will suffer 
on being moved into the house; and certainly 
the near approach of a long winter is not the 
time to repair any damage thus done by neglect. 
Roses of the Bengal, Bourbon, Tea and Noisette 
kinds will propagate readily from cuttings, now, 
if taken from firm lateral branches say two to 
three inches long, planting these firmly in sand 
around the edge of a flower-pot, or in a shallow 
box filled with the same material, observing to 
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keep them shaded until r roots are formed ; they 
can then be wintered over ina cold frame, and 
planted out in spring. This simple method is 
suitable for the amateur. For the i i 
various other ways are practiced for the multi- 
plication of the “Queen of the garden.” As for | 
Geraniums, almost any lady of the present day | 
knows how to multiply them from cuttings; but 
the greatest drawback is that after having effect- 
ed the first move in the formation of a plant, | 
they often kill the “dear little pet” by over- | 
much care, before reaching its day of maturity ; | 
while on the other hand we have known ladies 
who appeared to possess « magical iufluence in 
having every plant that they touched to grow 
with them. There is nothing more enchanting | 
then to stand aloof and view a lady in her flower | 
arden, protected by a sun bonnet, with ‘plane | 
in hand eradicating ‘the pests of weeds, or plant- 
ing out in their respective places her favorites ; 
then with a graceful turn, and nimble hand, trim | 
a vine to a stake, that it also may assume an 
elegant position. We will notsay we adore such 
people, but we will venture this much—we | 
esteem them. 
LAWN AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

If the weather proves humid we would advise 
anyone about to plant Evergreens to get about 
the work towards the end of the month. This 
early fall planting gives the tree time to form 
fresh roots in its new position, before winter sets 
in. In the performance of this work we will 
enumerate a few things to be observed: First, 
never suffer the roots to get dried, and in plant- 
ing spread all well out; but do not place them 
deeper under ground than they were before lift- 
ing. See that the earth is carefully placed around 
them; when this ic done tread it firmly with the 
foot; but do not pound it down with a rammer 
as some writers recommend. If the situation is 
exposed to heavy winds a few of the more slen- 
der ones may require stakes, which can be re- 
moved the following spring 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Rambling Notes. 


Editors American Farmer : 


The past two months have been unusually 
severe on flowering plants, and those that have 
withstood the excessive drouth are well caleu- 
lated to prove just the varieties nee ded for us to 

ropagate from for the coming year’ s planting. 
P desire i in these “rambling notices” to call at- 
tention more particularly to a class of plants 
that we are gradually putting aside, and that is 
“flowering plants,” and allowing our taste to flow 
into another channel, 7. ¢. that of massing colors 
of gorgeous foliage with ribbon | nes or solitary 
beds of a single color. This isall right and cer- 
tainly is to be spoken of as nothi2g less than a 
step foward in the right direction ; but we should 
not forget our old friends, especially the “ never 
failing” ones. Contrarywise we should instead 
of giving them a poo: secluded piece of ground 
to grow in place them in our best beds, giving 
plenty of the good things of this (their) life to 
help them show forth their bright array of colors, 
and’scatter their fragrance where it may be en- 





joyed. 


For the PS paper we choose 
GERANIUMS, 


the best as bedding plants, and in_ this 
locality being always subject to summer drouths, 
we are enabled year by year to pick out the best, 
and discard the worthless. We would here say 
that al varieties do well in spring under glass, 
but very few of the fancy shades suceéed under 
our burning suns, and what we have to say is 
confined entirely to those suitable for planting 
in open ground. I have chosen six varieties of 
each class—double and single— being uSually as 
many as an amateur cares to invest in. 

Of the single varieties: Queen of the West, 
orange scarlet; Gen. Grant, brilliant scarlet ; 
King of Whites; Master Christine, pink; Per- 
fection, white, pink eye; Pride of Paris, cherry. 

Of the double varieties: Madame Lemoine, 
bright pink; Anna Mondel, (new,) rosy pink; 
Charles H. Wagner, (new,) cherry-fine ; BG 
Roabard, scarlet; Charles Lyell, salmon, Bee) 
Aline Sisley, white. 


These twelve varieties are as good as can be 


had. We have selected them from over three 
hundred varieties. 

Of the variegated foliage varieties, Mountain of 
Snow and Lady Plymouth (variegated Rose,) are 
the only two silver-edged kinds worth growing. 
There are a great many of the Golden Bronze 
geraniums said to stand the hottest climate; we 
have discarded all but Marshal McMahon, none 
of the others doing half as well. We have two 
tine plate of double geraniums, C. H. Wagner 
and J.C. Roaboard, growing in pots; the 
with 22 and the last 28 large trusses; these are 
from euttings struck in April. I consider them 
two of the finest double varieties that have been 
sent out, both for pot culture and bedding pur- 
poses. 

There has lately been offered for sale among 
the profession in England, several remarkable 
varieties, some of which we imported this spring, 
most all of which have flowered, and certainly 
they are far ahead of anything yet offered for 
sale in this country. The main object to ve 
looked at is to procure varieties that grow dwarf 
and bloom profusely, and in this case they have 
succeeded admirably. 1 will give a description 
of a few and which I can vouch for: Foremost 
is Wonderful—the color of this variety is most 
intense orange scarlet, semi-double, with immense 


trusses of tlowers, on a strong footstalk; the - 


pips are large and of great substance, fine for 
florists’ use; has been awarded six first-class 
certificates. Evening Star—color, white ground, 
with large pink eye, fine truss foliage, a light 
zone, dwarf ;.Dreadnought—rich peach-blossom 
color, white eye, rich and fine, excellent bloom- 
er; Deputé Voix—trusses large, flowers dark 
rose, double, fine for bedding; M. Boucharlat— 
trusses large, flowers well-formed, pale vermil- 
lion, slight shade of yellow; Etienne Marcel,— 
very dark magenta, fine substance; Blanche 
Gordon,—tinest pink; Gertrude—magnificent 
salmon, finest I have seen; Edmond—an im- 
provement on Harry King, scarlet, white. eye, 

fine. 
Robbie Burns is the leading new bronze va- 
sate that is superseding all others in. Eng- 
Has a broad desk zone on @ clear yellow 
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foliage, has stood our suns very well this year, 
and promises to be the best variety we have of 
that kind. Dr. Masters is the name of the new 
double regal Pelargomium, on the order of Queen 
Victoria. Plants I have procured did not bloom 
this summer; my correspondent says it is the 
finest of them all. If it beats its fellows of the 
same class then it indeed will be a valuable ac- 
quisition. 

Before leaving the gerai:ium, I desire to men- 
tion a very singular freak my double varieties 
have run into—that is of sending up great quan- 
tities of seed capsules and forming perfect seeds. 
This is true of all the varieties save Madame 
Lemoine, which is so very double that its 
fructifying powers are not able to cary out their 
— functions. I hope to raisea fine lot of 

lings, and if successful will let the readers of 
the Farmer hear about them. 
A. BRACKENRIDGE. 
Govanstown, Balto. Co., Md. 


——- moe -——- 


Grafting the Kilmarnock Willow. 


A subscriber asks the proper stock on which to 
graft the Kilmarnock weeping willow, the right 
season, etc. 


The stock on which the Kilmarnock willow 
(Salix caprea) is grafted, is known among nur- 
serymen as Buridge’s willow, (Salix Buridgeana) 
which roots freely by cuttings 10 to 12 inches 
long, put into the ground early in spring; and 
should the ground be good these will send up 
shoots the first summer 4 to 6 feet high, on which 
the Kilmarnock variety can be budded in August 
or early September, or they can be grafted in 
March the following spring. We have propa- 

ted it both ways; the buds or grafts should be 
Inserted at a height of 4 to 6 feet, if possible. 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


—_—___—__—__.. ¢. —___ ———_ 


Brunsvigia. 
(Amaryllis Josephine.) 


The gigantic bulbs of that splendid amaryllis, 
the Brunsvigia, are freqently imported into this 
country, but are rarely seen in bloom. Many of 
them are rotted by impatient efforts to force 
them into wth. These bulbs are dug from 
their native habitat by European plant-collectors, 
and are usually of great age. On being received 
here they should be potted in good strong loam 
and kept dry until they show signs of growth. 

During the summer set the pot in the sunniest, 
hottest place you have, and bide your time in 
patience. After growth has commenced, they 
cannot get too much water. Twice a day they 
should well saturated. A fine specimen of 
this variety is now coming into bloom in the 
collection of Mr. Ernest Hoen, who has one of 
the finest collectionsof Amaryllis in this country. 
We hope it will be in good condition for the 
coming show of the Maryland Horticultural 
ne About twenty-five to thirty buds are 
now shining on the spike. W. F. M. 





The Maryland Agricultural College. 


Stockholders’ Meeting. 

The special meeting was held on the 9th 
ultimo, in accordance with the published call. 
Hon. A. B. Davis, of Montgomery, was made 
chairman. The call for the meeting was read, 
and an examination of proxies showed that 
about 4,000 shares of stock were represented. 
This was two-thirds of the largest vote ever 
polled, and a majority, it is believed, of the total 
amount subscribed. 


The chairman stated the objects of the meet- 
ing. He said he joined in the call because, first, 
at the annual meeting in April there was a 
failure—due probably to an inadvertence on his 
own part—to comply with the law which 
requires the vacation of the places of trustees 
before new ones can be elected. This meeting 
would give an ogporsaney to repair that error. 
Second, because Mr. Sands’ statement as to the 
condition of the college had been fully sustained 
by the report in another agricultural journal of 
the State, whose editor showed what was the 
prevailing occupation and bent of the institution 
as now conducted ; that at the Commencement 
even, the decorations were warlike, with none of 
the emblems of agriculture at all. Again, an 
instance of the unfortunate influences at work 
there had just come under his own notice. One 
of his neighbors, a respectable and substantial 
but hard-working farmer, desiring that his son 
should receive a better education than he had 
himself, that he might be the better fitted for his 
intended vocation as a farmer, sent him to the 
college. The son had lately returned home, but 
his taste for farm work had disappeared. He 
was full of military ardor, and anxious to obtain 
a cadetship at West Point, for which he had 
made application to the President of the United 
States. On his way to the station this morning, 
added Mr. Davis, he met this young man’s father 
driving his own team. He concluded by saying 
that if the college was to be of any utility to 
our young men who are to embrace farm life, 
present methods there must be changed, and he 
regretted the board had shown no disposition to 
change them as requested by the stockholders. 

Mr. Wm. B. Sands said, when he was elected 
to the board it was with the expectation that 
radical changes were to be made in the college, 
claiming that every one present at the April 
meeting would concur that the expectation was 
justified by the statements then made on behalf 
of the board. It was not his wish to be con- 
spicuous in offering new plans or amendments 
of old ones; and it was only because there was 
not a single thing done or a single word said in 
the trustees’ meeting towards carrying out the 
wishes of the stockholders, that he offered any 
suggestions. Two sentences might be excepted 
in the report of the president, in the first of 
which he demurs to the assumption that “in- 
struction in practical and experimental agri- 
culture” had not been the leading feature in his 
administration, yet, in the other, he inconsist- 
ently makes his nomination of a farm manager, 
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ordered three months before, the carrying out of 
Mr. McHenry’s resolution. 

He said it was no answer to criticism on the 
management of the college to point to promises 
made in the president’s report. Promises iden- 
tical in effect had been made two years before; 
and after two years of administration, under 
those assurances, there was nothing, not a sign, 
to show that agricultural instruction was the 
fundamental purpose of the institution. That 
it was easier to make promises than to have 
them given credence was shown by the response 
of the farmers of the State. 
dents of practical agriculture and one in scien- 
tific; the year previous but seven representa- 
tives from the agricultural community of Mary- 
land attended. 

Referring to the published catalogue, bearing 
the names of 81 pupils, he said these were all 
who “registered,” and some may never have 
been there at all. 
was down who was there only twenty-four 
hours, and who left because of a flagrant breach 
of discipline, of which he was the victim, not- 
withstanding the vaunted military government. 
Other instances of its insufficiency had been 
communicated to him. 


Mr. 8. continued that he had gone into the 


board with no objections to and no oer 


Te had 


against any of the officers or faculty. 
From 


never met but one, and him but once. 


conversations with the president on the day of | 


the election, he was led to believe that gentleman 
held views as to the future of the college, unem- 
barrassed by debt, which would in the main 
agree with his own, or at least not conflict with 
them. He supposed he misunderstood Captain 
Parker, or took too much for granted. His 
visit to the college, where he had not been for 
several years, surprised him—so far was it behind 
what it was. Even eighteen years ago, when it 
was hardly fairly afloat, and even then crippled 
by debt, it looked far more an agricultural school 
than it does now. He concluded the only way 


to remodel the college was to change the | 


control. The time had come when it was 
essential to carry out the original purposes of 
the college. It would not even suffice to merely 
please the stockholders. The agriculturists of 
the State demanded that it should accomplish 
something for their benefit, and this demand 
must be heard and complied with. 

The chairman of the meeting announced that 
he had received a m e from the Governor of 
the State that he would like to see him. Mr. J. 
Howard McHenry was called to the chair, but a 
recess was had until the return of Mr. Davis, 
who reported that the Governor had requested 
him to say that he considered the notice for the 
present meeting was insufficient, that he pro- 
tested against it, believing an unfair advantage 
was sought to be gained against the present 
administration of the college, and that if any 
action was taken he would refer to the subject in 
appropriate terms in his message to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Inqui 
published, in legal form, in the tin 
of July 10th and 24th, and in the American 
Farv.er of August ist. 


developed the fact that the notice was 
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Last year five stu- | 


He knew of one whose name | 








| The Governor's interference with the meeting 

| created considerable discussion as to what was 
proper to be done. There seemed little doubt as 
to the legality and sufficiency of the call, but all 
present agreed that it was best to give no ground 
for any charge of hasty action, far less of any 
disposition to gain anything by the absence or 
ignorance of any one concerned. 

A letter from Captain Parker was received 
and read. It protested against the meeting, he 
having received no notice, and not having had 
time to collect his proxies. 

Mr. Geo. H. Calvert, Jr., animadverted upon 

| the practice which had of late revailed of 
officers and professors of the college, whose 
places sometimes depended upon the result, 
| taking part in the stockholders’ meetings, col- 
| lecting and voting proxies, &c.; a practice which 
certainly deserved condemnation as an indeli- 
cacy if not an impropriety. The stockholders 
have no concern with the personnel of the college 
administration; they elect their trustees, and 
those trustees should be looked to for the execu- 
tion of their wishes. Far less should employs 
of the college have any part in securing the 
election of trustees, who are charged with defi- 
ning the duties, fixing the tenure, salary, &c., of 
those employés. Mr. Calvert then submitted the 
| following : 
Whereas, It has been alleged by the Governor 
| of the State and the president of the college 
that a sufficient notice has not been given for a 
| meeting, called for this day, of the stockholders 
| of the Maryland Agricultural College, and, fur- 
thermore, that an unfair advantage is sought to 
be gained against the present administration of 
the college,— 

Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn 
until the 11th day of September, at the hour of 
104 A. M., at Guy’s Hotel, in the city of Balti- 
more, and that a legal call for the adjourned 
meeting be pahiishall signed by all the persons 
present at this meeting. 

Before a vote was taken, it was suggested that 
it might be well to submit the preamble to the 
Governor to see whether his position was cor- 
rectly stated. The chairman via this, and was 
informed that it was. The preamble and resolu- 
tion were then unanimously adopted, the legal 
call also being signed, which is published in our 
advertising supplement. 





Letter from a iate Trustee. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


As I have been asked, since the called meeting 
of the stockholders of the Agricultural College 
on the 9th-instant, by a gentleman (who gave me 
his proxy some some years ago, and which I still 
hold) as to my views, I think some attention is 
due him and others, who have reposed in me a 

' similar confidence. I will endeavor to be as brief 
as possible, but to explain fully it is necessary to 
go back several years. I was approached in 1875 
by a gentleman, who was then and is now in the 

| board, and urged to attend the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. I replied that I did not desire 
to do so, and would not take any part unless I 
saw I could benefit the College by so doing. 
Afterwards so many and such strong assurances 
| were given, that those whom I was asked to sup- 





. 


port would, if re-elected, vote for the best inter- 
est of the College, regardless of individuals, that 
I was induced to change my mind and attend 
that meeting. It is not necessary to mention the 
result, which is generally known. After the 
election I examined very carefully the books at 
the College, and devoted considerable time to 
posting myself as to its condition. This exami- 
nation removed all doubts in my mind as to the 
necessity for making many changes. To my 
surprise two of the gentlemen (whom I had been 
induced to vote for, on account of the assurances 
given, and who could not have been elected with- 
out my vote,) —— these changes, wishing to 
continue the administration which, under their 
trusteeship, had made in less than two years the 
debt of $13,000, of which the public have heard 
so much. Whilst they objected to everything, 
they did not propose anything to relieve the 
College of its pecuniary or other embarrassments 
which they as trustees were in a great measure 
responsible for. I might also mention the fact 
that four of the present trustees, on the part of the 
stockholders, were in the board when this debt 
was created. 

Recently much has been said about the pay- 
ment of this debt. We find in the Baltimore 
Sun of August 10th, “The friends of the Board 
of Trustees say in two years a debt of $13,000 
has been paid and the institution placed on a 
prosperous basis.” Their friends do not mention 
that a majority of these same trustees created 
this debt in less than two years, and that they 
have not taken a single step towards making it 
an Agricultural College. 

It is needless for me to state what was done, 
notwithstanding the opposition of some of the 

resent trustees, for the proceedings are given in 

une number of the Furmer for 1875. I desire 
only to call your attention to a part of those pro- 
ceedings, as contained in that number of Farmer, 
as showing the correctness of a statement made 
by me at the stockholders’ meeting last April. 
“A plan for extinguishing the debt of the corpo- 
ration was agreed upon, it consisting in setting 
apart, as a sinking fund, for such length of time 
as may be necessary, a sum equal to about one- 
half of the aggregate appropriation. received 
annually from the State and the United States; 
the College, in the meantime, to be conducted 
under an economical administration by the fac- 
ulty, reduced in numbers, as stated.” The records 
will show that this was done upon my motion. 
The faculty were elected at a subsequent meet- 
ing in July. This shows how the debt was pro- 
vided for. 


Perhaps it is also necessary, for others to fully 
understand me, to state what part I took in the 
election of president, etc. I supported Captain 
Parker as professor of mathematics, because his 
testimonials satisfied me he was competent. I 
—— him as president, because I thought 
he more executive ability than the gentle- 


men mentioned for the other professorships. At 
that time I felt also satisfied he would endeavor 
to make it an Agricultural College in fact as well 
asin name. His conversations convinced me of 
this. His letter, addressed to Hon. James T. 
Earle, April 8th, 1875, contains the following: 
“All this time I never doubted that Agriculture 
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was a specialty, and the leading feature of the 
College. I have always thought it should be.” 
I was further assured by his letter of acceptance, 
which the board had published and distributed 
as embodying their views. 

Were not these assurances (received from the 
president and trustees) enough to convince any 
one? Have the expectations created by such fair 
promises been realized? Have the terms of the 
charter been complied with? Is the College 
to-day what its founders intended it sheuld be? 
It is stated in the letter of acceptance that “Agri- 
culture is the principal department and the spe- 
cialty of the College.” Although I should like 
to be able to do so, I cannot say this is the case. 
The mathematical seems to be the “ principal 
department,” as the last Register provides for 


four professors in that department. In the letter 


of acceptance it was proposed to have a professor 
of mathematics and an assistant in mechanics. 
Nothing to my knowledge has been done to 
comply with the 6th section of the Act of 1856, 
chapter 98, (Experiments on Crops, Soils, &c.;) 
nor was a report made to the Legislature, as pro- 
vided for in the 7th section of the same Act, as 
to the condition of said College, and the results 
of experiments, etc. I frankly stated to some of 
the trustees before the April meeting of the 
stockholders I was not satisfied, and could not 
continue to give them my support. This explains 
why I took issue with them at the April meeting ; 
also why the proxies, which had been collected 
by some of them, were at that time voted against 
me. I am free to say, however, I cannot explain 
why one of them should approach me after the 
election and urge me to take his place in the 
board. I stated that I did not desire to be in the 
board, and if the trustees that had been elected 
would endeavor to comply with the terms of the 
charter and intention of its founders, they would 
receive my support as a stockholder, otherwise I 
could not give it to them. 

From what appears in the May issue of the 
American Farmer, the success of the administra- 
tion ticket (as it was termed) was secured by 

romises made to change their programme. 
‘hose thus induced to vote for that ticket appear 
not to have been fully satisfied by the promises 
made; for one of their number offered a resolu- 
tion of instruction, which was adopted without 
opposition. Now, it seems that no disposition 
was manifested by the majority of the board thus 
elected to carry out in good faith the promises 
made, or pay any attention to the resolution 
adopted by the stockholders. This, I believe, 
explains the call for a special meeting of stock- 
holders for the 9th of August. I did not sign 
this call, but will state to the stockholders whose 
proxies I represented that I Was fully confirmed 
in my views, as expressed at the April meeting, 
viz :—that a change of trustees was desirable for 
the best interests of the College. In fact, the 
remarks made by Messrs. Davis and Sands were 
so convincing, that I do not think any stock- 
holder could have doubted the necessity for a 
change. Personally, 1 am friendly to every 
member of the present board; but as my views, 
as to the purposes of the College, do not accord 
with theirs, I could not vote to sustain them. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the 
following paragraph in the Report of the Presi- 
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dent of the College, published June 6th, 1877: 
“At the last meeting of the stockholders, an 
attempt was made to contrast the salaries of the 
chairs of mathematics and agriculture. Although 
I failed to see the point of the argument, I am 
reminded to call attention to the fact that the 
chair of mathematics has been vacant since last 
June.” Iam glad my attention is called to this 
matter, that I may fully explain the statement 
made by me at the stock meeting. Capt. Parker 
(as shown by the record of the board meeting 
and his letter of acceptance) was elected Profes 
sor of Mathematics and President, and was given 
an assistant. In the Register of 1875-76, page 
39, it is stated, “The trustees having deemed it 
expedient to reorganize the faculty and recon 
struct the course of study, so as to adapt the 
College more fully to the present wants and 
requirements of the State, there will be hence 
forth—” 

(1) A chair of civil engineering and astronomy; 

(2) A chair of English literature, mental and 
moral philosophy and history ; 

(8) A chair of mathematics ; 

(4) A chair of physics and applied mathematics ; 

(5) A chair of agriculture, architecture and 
drawing ; 

(6) A chair of chemistry and natural history ; 

(7) A chair of ancient and modern languages. 

I never thought that such a change was adapt- 
ing the College more fully to the present wants 
of the State, nor did it receive my approval. My 
recollection of the meeting of trustees is that 
President Parker had his Register drawn up, and 
at his request it was submitted to a committee 
of three, who examined it hurriedly during the 
board meeting, and thus I suppose it received a 
sort of quasi endorsement. know I had been 
asked to vote for an ex-United States and Con- 
federate States naval officer as professor of math- 
ematics, which I declined to do on the ground 
that there were already enough ex-army and 
navy men in the faculty, and a sufficient number 
of professors to teach mathematics. I thought, 
therefore, the whole matter had been dropped, 
when six votes could not be secured for the gen 
tleman for whom the place was carved out. It 
now seems I was mistaken, and the intention 
was, as shown by Register of 1877, to have a 
professor of civil engineering and astronomy, 
professor of physics and applied mathematics, 
professor of mathematics, and an assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics and commandant of ca- 
dets—four instead of three professors of mathe- 
matics! I find in the catalogue of St. John’s 
College for. 187475, they have, with 121 stu- 
dents, a professor of mathematics and lecturer on 
mathematics and astronomy, and a tutor in Latin, 
mathematics and English. To adapt the Agricul- 
tural College “more fully to the present wants 
of the State,” with 81 students, it requires four 
to teach mathematics. 

In President Parker's letter of acceptance, 
agriculture is the first chair. Under this reor- 
ganization, as made by him in the Register of 
1875-76, it is in the fifth rank. In examining 
this Register, we find a good deal of space devyo- 
ted under the following heads: “Military instruc- 
tion ;” “ officer in charge ;” “ officer of the day ;” 
“orderlies of rooms;” “formations;’ “section 
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leaders; “section rooms;” “fire brigade;”’ but 

very little mention made of agriculture. It seems 

to be an Agricultural College with the agricul- 

ture left out Cuas. B. CALVERT. 
Prince (rearge s Co., Mad., August, 1877. 


A Defence of the Present Management. 


In the Baltimore Sun of August 20 appeared 
an advertisement without signature, arranged so 
as to seem to come from several trustees of the 
agricultural college, but emanating probably 
from some of its officers. It professed to compare 
the system which now prevails there with the 
policy Mr. Sands tried to have adopted to comply 
with the instructions of the stockholders to make 
“instruction in experimental and practical agri- 
culture the leading feature in the educational 
system.” 

We give some extracts from this production, 
with some comments : 

“By the present policy students from other 
“States bring in an average of $8,000 per year.” 

Students from other States is eaphemy for boys 
being drilled for the West Point and Naval school 
examinations. At the stock meeting in April it 
was stated that there were ten or eleven of these 
pupils in attendance. President Parker, in his 
report of June 6, says there were then nine. 
Assuming this below the average and adding 50 
or 60 per cent., let us call it fifteen. Then how 
much do they profit the college pecuniarily ? 

15 pupils at $45 per month will be per month 

d 75 or per school year of 9 months 
From which deduct $10 a head per month, 

being the president's commission on this 

clase ef pupil< he draws thither. This 
would be 1,350, but by contract his fees 
must not exceed 

Deduct also cost of board, etc., as to other 

pupils, £200 each per session..............$3 000 
The average attendance is from 45 to 50 pupils 

for whom there are 7 teachers. Then at 

least two ofthese are made necessary for the 

15*specials.” Putting their salaries at $800 

and S600, it is ‘ 

And their board, &c., (the same as the sta- 
dents) .... 


$6,075 


Leaving a net gain to the college for one 

session from 15 special students of $75 

It should be understood that these are not 
permanent pupils. They come and go irregularly. 
An average of fifteen present, if they change 
every three months, would make 45 in the course 
of the school year. The session before last, Prof. 
Worthington said in his public statement, there 
were 37 of these boys. During the same time 
there were nineteen counties of the State which 
sent not a student! 

“Those who signed the call for a special meet- 
“ing wish to shut out these students. [Correct ; 
“they are out of place; no gain pecuniarily to 
“the college, and in the way of its doing its 
“appropriate work.] Go back to another trial, 
“fof what?] receive only such students as will 
“declare their intention of becoming farmers, 
“even if only five apply during the year, which 
“would run the college again into debt, use the 
“appropriation of the State for paying salaries, 
“and leave no money for improving the farm or 
“college.” 

An effective corps of teachers of ability (includ- 
ing competent instructors in practical hortieul- 
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ture and veterinary art) can be provided at acost 
of little more than the amount of the U. S. 
appropriation, leaving untouched for contingen- 
cles, the carrying on of experiments, &c., nearly 
the whole of the State’s donation. 


No one proposed to apply a test oath to pupils. 
A schoo] of medicine or theology does not exact 
a pledge that all attending will become physicians 
or clergymen. Each offers certain courses of 
instruction which may be availed of or let alone. 
If this institution will give the kind of education 
its charter requires, and there is no demand for 
it, then it ought to shut up. There is no virtue 
in changing it tosomething else not contemplated 
and not needed. A bank incorporated to receive 
deposits and make discounts, if business is dull, 
does not goto making shoes, but into liquidation. 
If the present trustees and faculty cannot so 
order an agricultural school that it will perform 
its lawful functions in a manner to win confi- 
dence and attract custom, no merit attaches to 
their setting up a shop for general education. 
The State.contributes handsomely to the main- 
tenaance of other institutions—St. John’s, Wash- 
ington, Western Maryland Colleges, Charlotte 
Hall and Brookeville Academies, and perhaps 


others, that afford opportunities for that educa- 
tion, and which were doing so before this one | 
was established for a different and specific end. 
special ” 


Still less do the “ features deserve 


commendation. 

“The policy of Mr. Sands is to upset this 
“charter. [The power to unmake laws is not 
“ vested inhim;| to make agriculture a specialty; 
[Certainly ; “the leading feature,” says the law as 
“ wellas stockholders. If otherwise, wherefore its 
“title?] to cut out the chairsof civil engineering, 
“ physics and languages.” 

Only of languages. To assign 
civil engineering as is desirable to the teacher of 
mathematics, and physics to the chemist. 

“Receiving only those who desire to be farmers, 
“it requires all students to work on the farm.” 

The institution being intended by its founders 
and required by the law (with certain privileges 
of expansion) to train young men who expect to 
be farmers, the course of instruction should be 
adapted to their wants; and exercise in the man- 
ual operations of the farm being necessary for 
illustration and for acquiring fac ility and ‘skill, 
there should be no privileged classes exempt 
from it. Labor should be honored by its associa- 
tion with intelligence and education. 

“The present trustees, Mr. Sands alone ex- 
“cepted, think the time has not yet come for such 

a specialty.” 

They have 
they declared, 
department and specialty of the college. 
own italics.) That department was then first in 
order. In one year it was reduced to fifth in 
rank, and was a compound of agriculture, 
architecture and drawing! So it remains in the 
scheme for next session. 

Maryland farmers desire their sons to have a 

eneral education, so that if they should fail as 
~ armers they may be prepared for something 
“else.” 

The author of that sentence was ill-advised as 


any 


retrogressed! Two years back 
“a riculture is to be the principal 


(Their 


to the desires of Maryland farmers. They wish | 





| McHenry resigned, 
| the business of an agricultural school to teach 
| agriculture and the-sciences pertaining 
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their | sons who are to follow them in their own 
calling to have such a helpful education that 
they may succeed as farmers. This explains why 
they do not go to Bladensburg. 

“They do desire to bring the college up to the 
“requirements of the charter, but until the peo-_ 
“ple are ready for such an education no college 
“can succeed on that basis alone.” 

Here; then, after the talk about others “vio- 
lating the conditions” and “upsetting” the 
charter, is a candid admission that the 1equire- 
ments of the charter are not now met. How is 
it known the people are not ready for the exact 
carrying out of the law governing the institu- 
tion? When was the trial made? Is it not 
time to make it ? 

“They claim to have made many improve- 
“ments upon the old. condition of the college : 
“out of debt, with a good list of students, &c.” 

This reads as though the present board was a 
new one. On the contrary, it is substantially 
the same as for four years at least. Four of the 
seven stockholders’ trustees (virtually the board) 
have not been changed. They having during 
that tine made the majority, they have marked 
its policy. They were the majority when Mr. 
Davis retired, after opposing the inefficient 
administration preceding the present ; when Mr. 
because he thought it was 


to it, and 
not to train boys for West Point and Annapolis ; 
when Mr. Calvert went into opposition, because 
to teach mathematics cost $5,000 a year and 
agriculture only $600, and that nothing was 
done to enlarge the agricultural features ; when a 
later addition to the board found himself a 


| minority of one in endeavoring to carry out the 
| recorded wishes of the stockholders. 
so much of 


It was they who sustained the last administra- 
tion in its failures and vagaries; and it was 
some of them at least who sought to retain it, 
notwithstanding it had created the debt of 
$13,000, of which so much has been heard, in 
less than two years. 

We must be permitted to doubt the oft- 
repeated boast about the debt being extinguished. 
If necessary we could give satisfactory reasons 
for doing so. The debt 

Never is, but always to be, paid. 


Yet, with an income of $6,000 from the State, 
$7,300 from the United States, and “an average 
of $8,000 per year” from the special students, 
paying the most meagre salaries to the teachers, 
(the president excepted,) it was no miracle to pay 
that debt in two years, no money being paid for 
experiments. The same argument would hold 
if they had converted it into a factory or a 
hotel.” Who will say it has done one iota of 
good to the State, or the agricultural cause, for 
the past two years ? 

“The work must be gradual.” 

The instructions of the stockholders were “at 
“ the earliest possible moment.” 

“The curriculum, especially in agriculture, is 
“equal to any college in the country.” 

his statement vies with that other astonish- 
ing one in this year’s Register, that “its prox- 
“imity to Washington secures for tt an interest 
“ and influence co-extensive with the nation.” 
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“The trustees have not had time to perfect 
“their policy as indicated in their annual register 
“before certain stockholders call a meeting and 
“try to upset a management which is the onl 
Hn a one since the organization of the col- 
“lege.” 

ow many years dothey want? 
discloses no policy different from the past. 
defends that of the past. p 
persons, which oft-times accomplishes more than 
projected alterations of system. The stereotyped 
promises of what will be done are there. All 
the features which deter progress and hinder 
patronage from farmers are there. The in- 
structions of the stockholders are slighted, and 
there is no intention expressed in the register oF 
in the advertisement, from which we have liberal 
ly quoted, of carrying them out. A policy is set 
up and is argued to be a very good thing, better 
than the demands of the stockholders, far better 
than the requirements of the charter 

But even if the promises made are carried out 
they will not avail. The suggestions of im- 
provements are crude, the working plans ill- 
digested. 

The present administration doves not believe 
in the practicability of an useful agricultural 
education, and does not think it is demanded or 
needed by the farming class. Hence the effort 
to prove that something different is preferable 
to carrying the college back.to its original aims, 
and complying with the wishes of the stock- 
holders as lately uttered. 

Our space will not permit us to make some 
extracts from the “Register” of the college. We 
should like to show to our farmers of the State 
the kind of experiments made for their benefit ; 
the sort of instruction offered for their sons ; 
the estimates placed upon their wants. In all 
that we consider vital to an useful school of the 
sort it is lacking. What is given, or promised, 
is what is not germane or profitable. In fine, it 
represents what an agricultural college should not 
be. 


The register 
It 


Doubtless some of our readers will think the | 


space given this subject exceeds its importance. 
If it were merely a question as to how a few 
boys should be taught every year, we should 
have dismissed the topic long ago. 


Its consequence to the farmers of Maryland | 


is far greater. The support of this institution 
is about all the State does for agriculture, except 
some small donations to county societies. 


The college was meant to be a great deal more | 


than an institution of learning. It was to be an 
agricultural focus from which light should spread 
over the State. 


farmers. They were begun indeed before the 
buildings were occupied. Of late they have 
failed to be prosecuted at all. 

Let the farmers of Maryland apply to the next 
Legislature for a moderate appropriation to 
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There is no change of | 


Its experiments and observa- | 
tions—totally neglected by the present govern- | 
ment—were to be of the highest value to our | 








establish and keep in operation a Fertilizer Con- 
trol and Experiment Station—an institution 
which might save tens of thousands of dollars 
| annually to our State. Our lawyer-legislators 
will reply, and notinaptly: “This work ought to 
be done at your agricultural college. You farm- 
ers have shown that with abundant funds at com- 
mand you have utterly failed to make that 
institution of the least value to your class or to 
| the State; you have not even maintained it as an 
agricultural school; you have confessed it is im- 
practicable to carry on such a one and have 
We, therefore, must 
vote against any further appropriations to agri- 
cultural establishments, whilst the present appro- 
priations are so unwisely expended.” Will the 
response be deserved? And unprofitably. 


diverted it-to other uses. 


Original Object of its Organization. 

Our attention has lately been called to an 
exceedingly able address to the citizens of Mary- 
land and the contiguous States, made in October, 
1854, by a committee of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, of which committee Col. 
Ramsay McHenry, of Harford, was chairman, on 
the establishment, in connection with an experi- 
mental farm, “of an educational institution to be 
entitled the ‘Agricultural College of Maryland.’” 

This address so perfectly expresses the objects 
had in view by the public-spirited men who were 
urging forward this enterprise, intended to be 
so great a boon to our agricultural interests, that 
the reproduction of some extracts from it will be 
timely now as showing not only how the institu- 
tion which was after much patience established 
has varied from the original intents of its design- 
ers, but how the views of its managers have 
altered as to its functions. 

Col. McHenry says in his address (given in full 
in the American Farmer for October, 1854:) 

“The board will employ an intelligent and 
skilful practical farmer, and appoint to professor- 
| ships of the natural sciences and such other 
| branches of knowledge as have an im nt 
| bearing, direct or indirect, upon the usefulness of the 
proprietor of land, as the conductor of agricultural 
operations, the best qualified persons whose ser- 
vices can be secured.” 

The committee then announce the following 
| features as, in the estimation of the projectors of 
the foundation, proper to be embodied in its 
fundamental ordinances : > 

“ist. Ample provision for both theoretic and 
| practical instruction of the pupils in those branches 

ef knowledge and art immediately connected with 
| agricultural pursuits in this or the adjoining 
| degrees of latitude to fit the graduate for taking 

charge of and successfully conducting any and 
| every department of husbandry.” 
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“2d. Restriction of the privilege of matricula- 
tion to youths of suitable age (say over fourteen 
and under twenty-one years,) physical vigor, 
mental capacity and good moral character, who 
are already well grounded in at least all the 
elementary rudiments of what is termed an 
‘English education.” * * 

“4th. A course of discipline, 
competent to develop pari passu the morals, 
mental and physical powers, to form good citizens 
as well as skiiful farmers.” * * * * 

“5th. Such a direction of the resources of the 
farm as will contribute as much as possible, with 
subserviency to its primary object of affording 
to the students practical experience and the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing important scientific experiments, 
to the income of the institution.” 

And further: 

“You will at once perceive that the original 
and main design of our institution is, by a system- 
atic combination of scientific with practical 
and moral training, thoroughly to educate the 
rising generation of agriculturists to produce a 
corps of enlightened, well-dixciplined, und eminently 
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practical farmers ; their minds stored with all | 


the resources accumulated by science and expe- 
rience for the prosecution of their art; their 
perception and skill sharpened by the continu- 
ous conjunction, under their observation, and 
with their participation in the ordinary processes 


of tillage, and the usual routine of rural econo- | 


my, with the suggestive commentaries of induc- 


tive science, and the light shed upon their future | 
pursuit by the researches and discoveries of all | 


sand nations. All that relates to the vastly 
diversified calling of the husbandman, every 
pri of knowledge and dexterity likely to en- 
able the proprietor or manager of an estate to 
sway, improve, beautify and render profitable 
the domain, population and brute animals over 


which he is to provide, is embraced in our com- | 
- 


prehensive scheme. * * * * 

“Although designed to act directly on its chiefs 
and leaders, our college will tend obviously to 
elevate the character and ennoble the condition 
of that much-neglected division of our popula- 
tion which is numerically so far predominant 
over all others. Thus, by the comparatively 
small number of highly-instructed men who will 
issue from our Seminary, the seeds of improve- 


and Scotland, over those of other countries of 
Europe, occasioned by the former being operated 
by voluntary associations of those interested in the 
welfare of agriculture, Mr. McHenry adds: 

“In the one case, the controllers and proprie- 
tors consist of those whose efforts and watchful- 
ness are stimulated by their own keen-felt inter- 
est. In the other the salaried subordinates of the 
ruling power, devoid of identity of interest with 
those they supervise, exhibit that listlessness and 
tardiness in progress which always marks a 
bureaucracy. It seems, therefore, the part of 





wisdom so to organize our educational institu- 
tions, that their guardianship shall be confided 
to those whose best hopes are involved in their 
success. On this basis do we propose to rest the 
destinies of our agricultural college. Any aid 
which may hereafter be extended to us, by State 
or municipal authorities, will, of course, be 
gratefully received, but we do not design to 
entrust the control of our institution to any 
except those who necessarily must consider its 
welfare inseparable from their own.” 

We wish that our space would permit us to 
give in full this able, indeed eloquent, document. 
It is as full of interest to-day as when first uttered. 
Fuller, indeed, because its perusal compels mel- 
| ancholy testimony to the departure of a noble 
craft from the track ordained by its builders» 
perfectly mapped on the chart, and illumined by 
beacons which gave no uncertain light. 

We may in the future reproduce other portions 
of it in more connected shape, but in anticipa- 
tion of doing so we refer with gratification to 
the identity of the general plan it announces to 
| that lately offered in the attempted remodeling 
| of the College, but unhesitatingly rejected as not 
suited to the times nor to the wants of our agri- 
culturists. 

We conclude our extracts with one of present 
pertinence : 

The same methods must be pursued in prepar- 
| ing a youth for agricultural as for any other pur- 
| suits. He must undergo a training in which the 

practical part of his occupation is taught him by 

actual performance, whilst the laws of nature and 
| the reasons for different processes are expounded 
to him in full view of illustrations daily before 
hiseyes. It is to this combination of instruction 
| with practice, thix special training for a particular 
| pursuit, that modern progress in the useful arts 
| is due. Thus we have mechanics’ institutes, 

where the apprentice has unfolded to him the 
| principles of science bearing on Ifis art, while he 
| 18 daily acquiring manual skill in the contiguous 
| workshops.” 
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- . . | Work for the Month—September. 
ment and advance will be disseminated far and | 


wide over our hills, plains and coasts.” 
How these patriotic aspirations have been 

defeated, a glance at the institution will show. 
Alluding to the superior management of pub- 

lic institutions of a similar character in England | 


Now or never must the farmer be awake and 
active for the work of preparation to which this 
season is dedicated. To do thoroughly what is 
to be done is the goal which ought to be sought 
| be reached. This, too, at the sacrifice of ex- 
| panded acreages. 

Wheat Culture.—The first requisite to 
| success in producing this grain is deep and 
thorough preparation of the soil. It is only by 
separating the soil into its finest particles that 
the influences of the air, the rains and the dews 
may be fully felt; that all its capacity is devel- 
oped for yielding up the stores they contain of 
pabulum for the plants. Deeply reversing and 
stirring the soil permits superfluous water to 
escape from the roots. It also adinits of more 





thorough eration, an essential to the process 01 








tapers 
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growth. Wheat will not endure wet land, and 
provision must be made not only for the quick 
passage of the water from the roots but also 
from the surface. 

Although plowing for wheat should be done 
as early as possible, and the land harrowed and 
cross-harrowed to bring it to the highest tilth, 
yet the seed-bed should have time to become 
compacted before seeding. To aid in accom- 
plishing this, the use of the roller is very desira- 
ble and advantageous, and this is an implement 
too much neglected in preparing land. 

If lime is to be applied, it should not be 
plowed under. Its gravity causes it to sink, and 
precaution should be used to keep it as near the 
surface as possible. No better addition can be 
made than ashes; they, like barn-yard manure, 
are nature’s complete fertilizer, adapted to every 
soil and every crop. 

A clover ley is probably the best preparation 
for the wheat crop, the roots containing large 
quantities of nitrogen. This element, it is almost 
universally conceded, is indispensable to be ap- 
plied in some shape fur the growth of the cereals 
in most soils. Ville, the great French chemist, 
says practice on a large scale has proved the 
utility of nitrogenous manures, and that of all 
substances he has tried the nitrates have given 
the best results when he has operated on a small 
scale; but at theexperimental farm at Vincennes 
he observed no difference between the employ- 
ment of nitrates and of ammonial salts. 

Of course, besides the complement of nitro- 
genous or ammoniacal matter, every fertilizer 
must contain, to be thoroughly effective, a due 
proportion of phosphoric acid. A mixture of 
good Peruvian guano and fine bone-dust, say 50 
to 100 pounds of the former to from 200 to 300 
pounds of the latter, is a sufficient application to 
largely increase in most soils the normal product. 
The guano gives the stimulus to full growth 
which enables the plant to become established 
before the freezing weather ; its phosphates are in 
a condition to be at once available for absorp- 
tion; and the moisture of the soil during the | 
winter prepares the bones for the action of the 
air and sunshine in the spring, and makes avail- 
able then ammonia and the phosphoric acid 
which goes to mature the grain. The same 
result is achieved, and more gradually and regu- | 
larly perhaps, in the use of an ammoniated 
super-phosphate. Doses of from 200 to 300 
pounds per acre should be always profitable 
investments. 

Where undecomposed and rough stable ma- 
nure, with offal, stalks, straw, &c., is used, it is 
preferably applied to the surface. The portions | 
not broken down act as a mulch and protect the 
grain from thawing and freezing. 

The distribution of fertilizers by the drill is 
best secured by the drill. Greater uniformity is 
secured, less loss is incurred, and the material is 
placed where it will be most efficacious, within | 
close reach of the grain roots. 

The drill for seeding is generally advantageous. 
Economy in time and labor; the greater regu- 
larity in depositing the seed; the saving of the 
quantity required,—all combine to recommend 
its use. Another great benefit is the exemption 
of drilled grain from winter-killing. Mr. Geo. | 
Geddes, a notable farmer of New York, always ' 
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| and subsoiling. 
| drained. 


runs his drill across the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, so that the drill ridges make a¢on- 
siderable protection, and, as the gps | freezi 
and thawing crumbles, they are gradually an 
partially filled. 

In this vicinity the quantity of seed is from 5 
to 8 pecks,—the poorer the land the more seed 
generally sown. When sown broadcast 8 pecks 
is the usual allowance. 

Seeding time in this latitude is generallg from 
the 15th of this to the 10th of next month. 
Earlier sowing than the first-named date renders 
the plant liable to attacks of the fly; later sow- 
ing than the other, to the rust. 

As a precaution against smut the seed should 
be prepared by steeping in a solution of blue 
vitriol. A quarter pound of this is dissolved in 
as much water as will moisten a bushel of seed 
when well stirred in. A brine strong enough to 
bear an egg is alsoa good steep. The light seeds, 
filth, &c., should be skimmed off as they rise to 
the surface. Some dust the seed when taken out 
of the steep with quick-lime, which destroys the 
germs of the fungi. 

Of varieties, the old favorites in some sections 
maintain their ground. In others new kinds are 
being introduced. Mr. Carter's tables on another 
page will be found useful as well as interesting. 

Several other papers in this issue on various 
points of wheat culture may be profitably re- 
ferred to. 

Rye.—This crop ought to be put in as early 
as possible. Its uses for giving early pasture to 
calves and lambs, and for cutting green for stall 
feeding, make it of value beyond its grain and 
straw product. Some fertilizer ought to be 
added to land not in good condition. ne-dust 
and ashes, super-phosphates, and, of course, stable 
manure, are useful. From four to five pecks of 
seed are usually sown to the acre for grain; and 
for soiling purposes, two bushels. For the latter 
suWw at once. 


Meadows.—Timothy requires land in good 
condition, both as regards mechanical condition 
and fertility. Well-rotted barn-yard manure, 
turned under shallow, and a light application of 
super-phosphate or bone-dust, is a good prepara- 
tion. When sown alone, half a bushel of seed to 
the acre is not too much. 

Curing Corn Fodder.—Fodder sown in 
drills for fodder, is best cured by cutting and 
allowing to remain on the ground for two or 
three days, and then putting up in moderate- 
sized shocks ; or by piling thickly against fences, 
the sides of a barn or other convenient places. 


Manure Making should not be overlooked. 


| The wastes of the farm should be husbanded. 


All organic materials not useful are harmful, and 
should be composted with the road scrapings, 
litter and slops from the house, alternate layers 
of manure from the stables, the pig pens, &c. 

Planting Orchards.—Make preparations 
for this where it is to be done by deep plowing 
Select land naturally we 
Order your trees mg ° See commu- 
nication on varieties, from Mr. Fitz, in another 
column. 


Tops and Blades ought to be saved care” 
fully and put away as soon as cured. 
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Bedding Plants for Dry Weather. 


The severe drought of the past month has told 
fearfully on some of the “ribbon beds” which 
looked all right a month back, and we have been 
taking notes, for another season’s use, of such as 
aré Valuable for their resistance to heat and 
drought. Among the many varieties of Coleus 
there are but few that preserve their beauty 
when exposed to our summer sun. The follow- 
ing are the best: 

Pluto—Broad fringed leaves, glossy black, 
without a hint of any other color, except a tinge 
of plum color on the young shoots. A scarce 
variety. It absolutely revels in the heat and 
improves in the drought. 


Black Prince—In the style of Verschaffeldtii, 
but of a darker shade, being a rich plum color. 

Cornet—Deep yellow, edged and blotched with 
plum color, called by some Cloth of Gold, The 
varieties with red foliage edged with yellow are 
all unreliable in hot weather. Golden Gem, how- 
ever, sometimes does very well. Of white- 
leaved plants we tind the Centaureas very unre- 
liable; they have died out badly this summer. 
Artemisia Stellariana stands it better. For a 
white edging plant we think Achyrocline Saun- 
dersonii will be found first-rate if the flower 
shoots are kept clipped. For dry weather no- 
thing is better than the fleshy-leaved Talinum 
patens variegatum. No amount of drought affects 
it, and the-white variegation is very distinct. It, 
too, needs to have the flower-stalks kept pinched 
out when used for ribbon buds, The double 
scarlet geranium Sapeur Pompier has again made 
good our claim for it as the best scarlet bedding 
geranium grown. Our plants have been a mass 
of scarlet all summer, and for boquet-making 
they are superb, as the individual flowerets are 
nearly as large as a carnation. In pink nosegay 
geraniums for bedding we have one we think 
will leaye Master Christine far behind for this 
purpose. This, however, is to be tested another 
season before speaking positively of its merits. 

Chestnut Hill. W. F. Massey. 
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Dairy Items. 


Those who have no ice, can have sweet milk 
for, the table by dissolving a small portion of 
carbonate soda when the milk is strained ; about 
one grain per quart. 

A Tittle soda stirred in sour cream will prevent 
its curdling in coffee or tea, besides correcting 
the ecid. 

To keep butter firm without ice: stir in the 
cream, when about to churn, a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate soda and one teaspoonful of powdered 
alum, They do not affect the taste of the butter. 

In putting up butter for winter use, add a 
little saltpetre to the salt. 

For table use, add a little sugar besides. 

I know these to be good. Do not give my 
name, as I have no ambition to appear in print. 
I get: to 10 cents per pound for my butter over 
the price at the stores, and can’t supply the de- 
mand. 

Lancaster Co.; Va. 
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Verbenas—Raspberries. 


Editors American Farmer : 

This is just the time when some of you, 
readers would feel great pleasure in looking ata 
verbena bed which was in flower as early as it 
is possible to get it, and which is now in good 
bloom and health, and looks like holding out to 
the end, in the same way our Scarlet Geraniums 
do. 

The writer knows something about heading 
back plants to obtain wood for propagating 
other than Verbenas; that is not the point for 
consideration. The question is, do we know 
what the Verbena <lisease is, the cause, preven- 
tion and the cure? If we do not, we cannot 
lay claim to much progress. If we can have 
the Verbenain perfection for but about twelve 
weeks in the year, it is just as well to own up to 
it; but if by any ordinary means we can extend 
that time say to twenty weeks, why let us know, 
by all means, the full modus operandi. 

There is one other subject we would just 
touch upon. Do many of those having charge 
of fruit and vegetable gardens for private fami- 
lies ever study the habits of the subjects they 
have under care? Take for instance the rasp- 
berry, usually considered one of the most health- 
ful fruits grown, and perhaps as generally ac- 
ceptable as any,—a surface rooting plant, throw- 
ing up shoots the present season on which it 
bears fruit the following. Can any treatment be * 
more irrational than to tear a plow or a cultiva- 
tor between them a half a dozen times in a 
season, leaving all suckers to grow in the rows 
until they look like the underbrush in a wood? 
Of course the Raspberry patch wears out. 
What else could be expected? ‘Suppose we 
allow four or at the most five canes to the hill— 
in addition to those bearing fruit—and treat 
every other that shows its head above the ground 
asa weed, cut away the fruiting canes when 
they have done bearing. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the last point. Some 
prefer leaving the bearing wood till the autumn, 
thinking they strengthen the root, &c.; but ac- 
cording to our own experience, whatever good 
may accrue in that direction is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the evil of overcrowding the 
growing canes. Stir the ground shallow at all 
times; manure in spring or early summer and 
leave it asa mulch; and in this connection we 
would remark that for all purposes of mulching 
for the winter, straw or any other littery stufl 
free of weed seeds, is equal to, and in most 
instances superior to, manure for keeping out 
cold. It is an error to mulch with manure for 
the winter with the double purpose in view of 
keeping out frost and manuring the ground at 
the same time. Wedo not say that the entire 
fertilizing quality of the manure is lost, but we 
do assert that it is a most wasteful practice as 
any of your readers may prove for themselves 
by experiment. It is also just as well to bear in 
mind that those things which are almost hardy 
stand a much better chance of passing the 
winter unscathed when they have been kept in 
a healthy flourishing state, and the wood well 
exposed the summer previous. N. F. F. 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 


The Pomological Society's Meeting and 
Exhibition of the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society. 


We hope our Maryland fruit-growers will not 
only not forget the Exhibition to take place in 
this city on the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th instants, 
but that all who can do so will contribute to the 
general collection of fruits which on that occa- 
sion will represent our State in comparison with 
others. 

The spacious Armory of the Fifth Regiment 
Maryland National Guard, on N. Howard and 
Biddle streets, with the additional wings added 
for the accommodation of the two societies, is 
about ready for the work of the committee on 
arrangements and decorations. Every prepara- 
tion will be made for the careful and effective 
display of the deposits from all parts of the 
American Continent. 

Great activity is being displayed in many of 
the States for suitable representation of their 
fruits. We hope our own State will not be 
backward in showing her capacity for producing 
all kinds of fruits which grow within her bor- 
ders. 

Our State Society offers liberal prizes for cer- 
tain collections and specimens of fruits. These 
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prizes ought to be zealously competed for. But 
in addition to the collections called for by the 
schedule, it is proposed to have one of the finest 
and best fruits of Maryland placed alongside of 
similar collections from other States. To this 
display all fruit-growers are invited to con- 
tribute. 

Any one having fruits worthy of exhibition 
are invited to forward them to the Secretary, 
Wm. B. Sands, oftice American Farmer, 128 W. 
Baltimore street. 


Farmers’ Meeting and Pic-nic. 


The Baltimore County (Md.) Grange proposes 


| to old on Tuesday, 18th instant, in Cockey’s 
| Woods, near Ashland, on the Northern Central 


Railway, a public meeting and basket pic-nic. 


| A prominent feature of the occasion will be the 


public installation of the officers of the grange 


| by the W. Master of the Maryland State Grange, 





Joseph T. Moore, Esq. A number of prominent 
and eloquent members of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry have accepted invitations to deliver 
addresses on the objects and principles of the 
grange. Amongst these are Hon. V. E. Piollet, 
W. Master State Grange of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
L. L. Waters, W. Overseer, and Jas. 8. Robinson, 
Esq., W. Lecturer Maryland State Grange; H. 
O. Devries, Esq., W. Master Howard County 
Grange and State agent; J. Wilson Magruder, 
Esq., of Montgomery. 


From the indications it would seem that the 
gathering will probably be one of the largest of its 
kind ever held in Baltimore county. The farm- 
ers of the State, with their families and friends, 
are given a cordial invitation to be present. 


The Virginia Agricultural College. 


The commencement of this institution took 
place on August 14th. There were sixteen 
gradu&tes: eight inthe Departments of Agricul- 
ture, seven in both Departments of Agriculture 
and Mechanics, and one in that of Mechanics 
alone. 

The annual address was delivered by Col. 
Robert Beverly, of Fauquier, his theme being 
“ Practical Education.” It is reported as be 
eminently appropriate, bristling with practi 
truths and in suggestions of worth and moment. 

Hon. J. R. Tucker delivered the address 
before the literary societies. 

The commencement exercises were largely 
attended ; the Board of Visitors being present, 
besides a number of other men distinguished as 
leaders in the 

The new 


iculture of the State. 
on began on the 16th, 









== 


The National Agricultural Congress. 





The sixth session of this Association begins on | 
Friday, September 25, and continues three days. 
The place of meeting, as heretofore noted, is 
Chicago. The order of proceedings, as published, 
aeien addresses by the president, Hon. W. 
C. Flagg, upon “Local Self-Government in Ag- 
ricultural Communities ;’ by Prof. C. V. Reiley, 
upon “The Rocky Mountain Locust and the | 
Army Worm;” by Prof. Levi Stockbridge, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, upon 
“The Principles of Fertilization ;” b Dr. + iy Pal 
Tichener, President of the ‘Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College of Alabama, upon “ Indus- 
trial Education in the Gulf Statés;” by Prof. B. 
Warder, upon “ Agricultural Education in 
Bavaria ;’ and numerous others on topics of im- 
portance and interest. Discussions will follow on 
all the subjects treated in these papers. 

a 
A Comparison. 

We cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the difference between the views expressed in | 
the following : 

“The original and main design of our institu- 
tion is, by a systematic combination of scientific 
with practical and moral training, thoroughly to 
educate the rising generation of agriculturists to | 
produce a corps of enlightened, well-disciplined | 
and eminently practical farmers.” * * * 

“To develop pari passu the morals, mental and 
physical powers, to form good citizens as well as | 
skilful farmers.” 

And in this: 

“Those trusteesthink * * * * that Mary- 
land farmers desire their sons to have a general | 
education, so that if they should fail as farmers 
they may be prepared for something else.” 

The first is the clear, incisive expression of a 
well-conceived and well-understood purpose. 
The latter is an insufficient apology sub- | 


verting that purpose without rendering any | 
equivalent. The first is from Col. Ramsay 
McHenry’s address to the farmers of Maryland, 


Rue’s Potato—Digger. 


| college. 


| supplies must come from this side. 
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The cut shows a potato- 
digger, the invention of 
Geo. W. Rue, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. It is claimed 
for it, beyond its capacit 
for work, to do its wor 
cleaner than can be done 
by hand, and not cut or 
bruise the potatoes.— 
Another advautage 
claimed is that it will not 
choke, the rolling fender 
delivering all the vines 
and weeds at one side.— 
Digging potatoes is so 
laborious an operation 
that an effective imple- 
ment to properly perform 


it is greatly needed. This one received the highest awards at the Centennial Exhibition last year. 


on the advantages td arise from our agricultural 
The other is from the defence of its 
present administration, as given in the Sun 


advertisement. 
*@- 


The Outiook—The Future Demand for 
Wheat. 





Although the Northwestern States may, and 
probably will, not turn out such yields of wheat 
as the Chicago papers have endeavored to figure 
up, there is nevertheless there, as elsewhere in 


| the country, an abundant crop which will supply 


100,000,000 bushels in excess of our home 
demands for export. The question as to the 
ability of our foreign customers to take this 
quantity at paying prices seems to be generally 


| regarded as favorably answered. Russia, our 
| principal rival heretofore in the English markets, 
| is, for some time to come, out of the way. In 


England, according to the latest reports, the 
crops promise unsatisfactorily, and the weather 
is against their being gathered in good condition. 
In France, another competitor with us in Eng- 
land, the harvests are deficient. The influence of 
these conditions is being felt already. Wheat is 


| bringing in Liverpool thirty-three per cent. more 


than it did a year ago. 


Hitherto Russia hasfurnished England with an 
average of $50,000,000 a year of wheat, three- 
fourths of which was exported from her South- 
ern ports, now not accessible. Her northern 


| crops are said to be short, and the withdrawal of 


large numbers of men from agricultura] produc- 
tion must contribute to still further reduce her 
volume of supply. 

France, although she exports some flour, 
imports wheat; and for the coming year her 
hese addi- 
tions to the normal demands upon us cannot 
but prove to be of great, indeed immense, 
importance to this country. 
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Last year, the of 80,000,000 bushels of corn 


imported into England, three-fourths was sup- 
plied by the U nited States. Doubtless as large a 

uantity will be required for the ensuing one. 
This demand can scarcely fail to make prices 
remunerative, and the general business of the 
country to improve under its influence. 


There are so many contingencies affecting 


commercial movements, and the operations of | 


the laws of supply and demand are so much 
interferedwith by the manipulations at our trade- 
centres, that any predictions as to future prices 
seem hazardous; but we cannot but believe that 
the indications warrant an expectation of good 
return for the largest crops which can be raised 
in the country for the next season at least. 
Whilst stating this as the result of our observa- 
tion, we do not mean to stimulate to attempts at 
sowing any greater areas than can be properly 
managed 

The London 
28th, in its weekly 
trade, says: 

“The weather has been very unsettled during 
the past week, and farmers have been considera- 
bly delayed in stacking and threshing wheat, 
although cutting has heen carried on without 
much interruption. Sunshine is now wanted to 
harden the grain and check the tendency to 
sprouting. The thunderstorms in the midland 
counties referred to last week did a good deal of 
damage, but it is considered that the yield of 
wheat on the fen lands will be about an average. 
In Scotland cereals are making unusually slow 
progress under the influence of wet weather, but 
appearances indicate a fair yield of grain, 
although of inferior quality, while there is also 
good promise of abundant straw. The agricul- 
tural returns show that the area planted with 
wheat this year is about 3,168,000 acres. This is 
about 172,500 acres in excess of last year, but 
about the same quantity less than 1875. It also 
appears that compared with last year barley and 
oats have been sown upon a slightly diminished 
area. 

There are two conflicting forces in operation 
in the trade at the present time, and it is difficult 
to foresee which may prove the stronger. On 
one hand, America, Russia and Hungary have 
been favored with abundant crops, while, on the 
other, the deficient harvests in France and Eng- 
land, the blockade of Southern Russian ports, 
and uncertainty of politics, are circumstances 
which may during the winter months assume a 
force greater than at present.” 


Mark Lane Express of August 
review of the British corn 


A telegram of same date, from London, gives 
the following as the estimate of French harvest 
prospects, accordng to the annual report of 
Messrs. Barthelmy & Esteime, of Marseilles: 


“The prospects of the wheat harvest in two 
departments are very good, in sixteen good, in 
two pretty good, in thirty-two poor, and in nine 
bad. The oat prospect is very good in four 
departments, good in twenty-seven, pretty good 
in twenty-eight, poor in twenty-one, and bad in 
two. The rye prospect is very good in four 
departments, good in ten, pretty good in fifteen, 
poor in thirty-two, and very bad in eleven.” 
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Baltimore Markets—August 31. 


Quotations given below are Wholesale Prices : 


Breadstaffs.— Flour Active and firm. Receipts 
light. We quote Howard treet Super $3.75@4.50; do 
Extra $5.00.0 5.75; do. Family $6.25 a.75; do. c oice and 
fancy trade brands $7.0u@8.00; Western Super. $3@4.50; 
do. Extra $1.75@65 50; do. Family $ City Mills 
Super $424 50; de. stanc ard Bowe $@5.50; do. medium 
Extra $6.25@6 50; Rio brands Extra $7.0; Spring 
Wheat Flour $5.75@6.75; do. patent $8@8.50; Patapsco 
Family $8.50; do Extra $s .25; Cape Henry Family $8.25; 
Chesapeake Extra $5; Fine $3@3.25; Rye Flonr $4@ 
$4.25; Corn Meal, City Mills ® bri. $3. 

Wheat.—Southern moderately active and firm.— 
Western firm and active for future deliveries. We 
gpate Southern red, common to good, $1.10@1.35; do. 

ultz, $1.87@1.40; do. amber, long-berry, $!. a6. 46: 
Western steamer, spot, $1.21; do. No. 8 red. spot, $1.25; 
do. No. 2 red. spot, $1.35; do. September delivery, $1.31; 
do. October pag $1 wx 

Scathern more active. We 


Corn.—Western dali. 
qn uote Southern White 60 cents; do. yellow 68.25% cents; 

estern steamer, + pot, 5! cents; do. mised, spot, 56% 
cents; do. September delivery, 56% cte.; do. October 
delivery, 57% cents ® 

@ats.—Are steady and in fair demand. We 
Western wees a 32@35 cts.; Southern, 
good new, 34436 c 

Rye.— Firm, with ‘sales of tough at 58 cts.; of prime 
at 60 cts, 


uote 
r to 











Hay and Straw.—In good demand and firm. We 
quote: Hay— Cecil county $16@17. do. prime Pennsy! 
vania and Maryland $14@15: do. Western $13@15; do. 
mixed $12@14; do. Clover $11@12. Straw—wheat $7; 
do. oat $8; do. rye $13. 

Live Stock.— Beef Cattle—Kather dull, prices 
ranging as follows: Best on sule 54 @6% cts.; gener 
ally rated first-class 4% @5\ cts.: medium or good fair 
quality 3¥@4¥% cts.: ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and 
Cows, 24@3% cts. Milch Cows $+ @55 ® head. 

Swime.—Market quiet; the supply excessive. We 
quote 7@7% cte. ¥ th. net. 

Sheep.—Dull of sale, except for good fat Sheep, 
which are in fair demand. We quote them at 41@5 cts. 
groes. Stock Sheep $1.50.« 3.50 ¥ head. 

Provisions.— Steady and firm, with an advancing 
tendency. We quote: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 6@6% 
cte.; do. C. R. Sides, do., 7X @8 cta,: do. L. C. Sides, do., 
7% cts.; Bacon Shoulders, do., 64@6X cts.: do. C. R. 
Sides, do., 84@8X cts.; do. Hames sugar-cured, 12@13 
cts.; do. Shoulders, do., 9 cts.; do. Breasts 10 cts.; 
Lard, Refined, trcs , 9% cts.; Mese Pork, ¥ bri., $14.’ 0: 

Butter.—Active and firm for choice; inferior sorts 
dull. Nosthwestern tubs 9@20 cts.; Nearby Roll. 15@ 
Wete. Cheese.—Steady and firm We quote Eastern, 
fair to choice, 9@)11 cts.; Western do. 8@10 % cts. Aggs. 

18 cts. ¥ doz. for fresh. 
®.—Timothy is jobbing at $1.70@1.85 ¥ bushel. 

Tobacco.—Keceipts jarge. Maryland is active, 
sales having been made to nearly the full extent of the 
French contract. Good grades of Maryland are sexrce 
and in demand; low grades go off slowly. We quote 
Maryland inferior and frosted $2.50@3.00; sound com 
mon $3@4; good do. $4 50@6.50; zood to fine red $8@10; 
Virginia common and good lugs #4@6.50: common to 
medium leaf $6.50@8.50); fair to good leaf S9@12. 


Easton, Mp., Judy 25th, 1877. 
Messrs. J. J. TURNER & Co., BALTIMORE. 

Gentlemen—I have used your “ Excelsior” for 
several years on my wheat, and tested it side by 
side with a number of other fertilizers. 

My experience leads me to give it the decided 
preference over any other that I have tried. 1 
applied about two hundred pounds to the acre. 
It has not only givena fair g 
has increased largely the yield of grain, and 
made a decided improvement in the succeeding 
clover crop. 


rrowth of straw, but 


Yours respectfully, 
JosErH E. M. CHAMBERLAINE. 


HaMILTon, Loupowun Co., VA. 
July 28th, 1877. 7 
Messrs. J. J. TURNER & Co. 

Gentlemen—I have used “ 
six years ; have applied it in all quantities per 
acre, from 75 to 200 pounds, 
good results. I have used it by the side of sev- 
eral other kinds of Fertilizers, and when a 
difference in the crop could be discerned it was 
always in favor of “ Excelsior.” 

I have also found that the heavier the appli 
cation up to 200 pounds the more profitable it 
becomes, both in the 


succeeding grass crop. 
Very respectfully yours, 
FENTON M. 


Excelsior” for about 


and always with 


yield of wheat and the 


LOvE. 


_ THE NEW SEEDLING PEACHES — 


Wilder, Saunders, and Downin 


Centennial 
ees and buds 
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To the Farmers of Maryland and 
Virginia. 


BALTIMORE, Jily 25th, 1877. 


Following our usual custom, we had samples 
drawn by a disinterested party from stock of 
Ammoniated Phosphate, nearly 
60,000 bags, representing our manufacture for 
the coming fall season, and handed Dr. G. A. 
Liebig, chemist of this city, and append his 
analyses, dated July 24th, 1877: 

“ EXCELSIOR.” 
Ammonia... EOE PT TeE Te Se 
Soluble Bone Phosphate of Lime... . -25.50 
Undecomposed Bone P hosphate of ‘Lime... 6.20 
Suphate of Potash (K. O. 1.56)... ... ooces BAO 
TURNER & CO’S 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Excelsior and 


BPMROUED 6 66 ci civscsiccesiivee's ad dere am 3.48 
Soluble Bone P hosphate Of Tait... ...5 5 26.36 
Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime... 3.34 
Sulphate of Potash (K. O. 1.09)........... 2.00 


Our fertilizers are composed of the most con- 
centrated materials,—High-Grade No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano, animal bones dissolved in sulphuric acid 
and potash,—and are richer in ammonia and 
soluble phosphates than any other sold in this 
market, and we offer them for sale at the com- 
mercial value of their constituents, that the 
farmer may know that he gets the worth of his 
money, Viz: 

“EXCELSIOR.” 

Ammonia, 6.20 per cent. @$3.50 per unit..$21.70 
Sol. Bone Phos. Lime, 25.50 per cent. 1 
per unit. TIT TTT eeeee 
Undee ompose od Bone Phos. Lime, 6.20 per 

cent. @$0.5 20 per PE ene sncee” Bae 
Potash (K. O.) 1.56 per cent. @$1. 50 per 

WR cansccedieesneescceks aoheeas aa aee 2.34 


25.50 


TOM. oss eke ood camps seen ae eee Oa 
PRICE 850 PER TON. 
J. J. TURNER & CO/S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Ammonia, 3.48 per cent. @$3.50 per unit..§12.18 
Sol. Bone Phos. Lime, 26.36 per cent. @$1 


per unit..... bob Sede dehenbe DROS 
Undecomposed Bone Phos. ‘Lime, 3.34 _ 

cent. @$0.20 per unit...............- 67 
Potash (K. O.) 1.09 = r cent. @$1.50 per 


unit. eee oe -eteeee eeeee 


Total. . 

PRICE 840 PER TON. 

We challenge competition in quality, mechani- 
cal condition and prices. : 

For the liberal patronage extended to us in 
the past we return our thanks, and assure our 
patrons that we will spare no efforts to merit a 
continuance for the future. 

J. TURNER & CO. 
No. 42 Pratt Street, 





Hin TT -ganaaes Earliest exhibited. 
for 


e. H. M. ENGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


THE ANN UAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Maryland Horticultural Society 


Will be held in connection with the 
display of Fruits at the 16th Bien- 
nial Session of the 


Americal Pomological Sociely, 


ON THE 


lith, 12th, 13th and 14th September, 


AT THE 


Armory of the 5th Regiment, M. N. G., 


BALTIMORE, 
Which has been enlarged for the occasion by the 
addition of TWO SPACIOUS WINGS. 


(ae All fruit-growers of Maryland are invited 
to contribute to the Show their best products,— 
forwarding them to the Secretary, Wm. B. Sanps, 
128 W. Baltimore street, or at the Armory. 


SAUL’'S 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
following at low rates: 

PEARS—Souvenir du Congress, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and other new sorts; a very heavy 
stock of fine trees. 

NEW PEACHES— Alexander, Amsden’s June, 
&c.; also the fine new late varieties. 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds; an extensive 
stock, viz: Plums, Cherries, Apricots. Apples 
suitable to the South, &c. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c. 
Evergreens, new Ornamental Trees, new Shrubs, 
&c. Small sizes suitable for Nurserymen, as 
well as large stock in great variety. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large a direct from the leading 
growers in Holland. First-quality Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &c. 

New and rare Greenhouse Plants ; a very rich 
collection well-grown, as well as fine stock for 
winter blooming. 

NEW ROSES—Duchess of Edinburg, Perle 
des Jardins; 
finest varieties grown in pots and open ground. 

New Wistarias, new Clematis, new Pelargo- 
niums, Geraniums, &c. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 


s-8t Washington, D. C. 





and with an immense stock of 


Maryland Agricultural College. 

The undersigned, holders in person or by 
proxy of one-fourth of the stock of the corpora- 
tion of the Maryland Agricultural College, in 
pursuance of the terms of the charter hereby 
call a special meeting of the stockholders in the 
same for Tuesday, September 11, at 104 A. M., 
at Guy’s Hotel, Baltimore. 

A. B. Davis, Wm. B. Sands, 
J. Howard McHenry, ~ Chas. B. Calvert, 
Geo. H. Calvert, Jr., E. S. Calvert, 

B. McLean Hardisty, Wm. N. Calvert. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


In Pairs and Trios; not akin; none but Choice Pigs 
sold; a few Choice Sows, with Pig. for sale;—all at 
moderate prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pedigrees 
perfect. 


caine 4 solici 
o. . SHIFLER, 
Hageretown, “Weakianene Co. Maryland. — 


sep-3m 


PUBLIC SALE 
Land in Gioncestan Co., Va. 


Within a few Miles of Chesapeake Bay. 


By virtue of a deed of trust made by George Haghes 
and wife. and duly recorded in the clerk's office of Glou- 
cester Co., Va.. and as commirrioner appoipted by ade 
cree of the Circuit Court of said county, in the chancery 
evit therein depending in the name of John Prosser 
Tabb, &c., plaintiff-, against George Hughes, &c., de- 
fendant+, the subscriber wil) sell, on Monday, the let 
day of October, 1877, (that being the County ourt day) 
at public auction, at Gloucester Court Houee, that vala 
able, well-known, and very desirable Tract of Land in 
Gloucester County, called 


WHIThK MATE tf. 


the late residence of John Tabb, Esq.,on which, at pre- 
sent, George Hughes resides, 


Containing about 1,700 Acres, 


mostiv low grounds. This is one of the finest estates in 
Eastern V irginia, and has long been noted for ite fertil- 
ity and productiveness. All kinds of crops cultivated 
in Eastern Virginia grow well upon it and if ia the bert 
farm for the cultivated grasses in the county, and per- 


| haps in this section of the State,—large quantities of 


timothy and other kinds of hay baving been gathered 
from it for years past. It is beautifully situated, and 
the wg aoe of the farm cau be delivered from a landin 
on the place. The improvements are consistent wit 
the value of the property, being first-class in every 
respect. The mansion houee is of brick. large and 
commodious, with water, gas, and all modern conve- 


| niences. There are sufficient barns. stables, and all 


other necessary and convenient out-houses. There ie 


| running water in every field, and as a stock farm it ie 


unsurpassed. For health it is unexceptionable. The 


| neighborhood is remarkably good. Churches, schoole 
| and post-office in easy walking distance. Within a few 


hours travel (tri-weekly) of Baltimore and Richmond, 


| by the Richmond, York River and Chesapeake Line, and 


of Norfolk by steamer ** Banke.”’ landing at Gloucester 
Point, where conveyance can always be had. The terms 
of sale will be for only a small proportion of the pur- 


| Chase money in cash, not exceeding $4,000, and for the 


balance a credit of one, two and three years in equal 


| payments, bearing interest from the day of sale. 


For the deferred payments, bonds with eecarity will 


| be required of the purchaser, to whom possession will 


be given when he shal! have complied with the terms of 
sale. 

Persons who may desire to purchase are invited to 
view the property before the day of sale, and to commu- 
nicate with me,—my post-office being Gloucester 
Court House, Va. 


M. B. SEAWELL, 


Trustee and Commissioner. 





wD. sai. I 
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~ CARROLLTON HOTEL, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Cor. Baltimore, Light and German Sts. 





| 


R. B. COLEMAN & CO. 


PROPRIETORS. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Between 6th and 7th Sts. 


R. B. COLEMAN & CO. 


PROPRIETORS. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
American Pomological Society, 

| ° ° 

_ Maryland Horticultural Society, 


| September 10th to 16th, 1877. 
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CLAWSON. WHITE WHEAT. 


A very superior stiff-strawed Wheat, the pro- 
duct of a crop which yielded 44 bushels to the 
acre the past season and produced 10 per cent 
more than Fultz Wheat raised on the same soil 
side by side. For sale by 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
Dealers in Implements, Seeds and Fertilizers, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, 


s-tf BALTIMORE 


The Largest Job of Roof Painting! | 


In the World. 


Exhibition Building, Phila., H. W. Johns 
Paint. The Superintendent certifies believe it to 
be the only material in existence which could have 
effectually stopped this roof from leaking.” Cements 
for leaky bees Fire Proof, and finest Paints. Steam 
Packing, Coverings for Boilers and Pipes; ready-made 
Roofing, all made from Asbestos. Also the best Ex 
tinguishers; Lime of Teil Blocks for rendering build 
ings Fire-Proof. ER SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. H. WILSON, 
51 Lexington Street, 
BALTIMOR} Wh 


RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 


sent C. O. D. For examination. all charges paid 
risk. No hambag. Write for catalogue. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No 


Asbestos | 


Address | 


| Prof. J. A. Clarkson, M. D., Ph.D., 
‘Analytical & Consulting Chemist, 


t j 
43 North Calvert St., Baltimore. 
Analysis of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Fertilizers, Coals, 
| Mineral Waters, Poisons, Chemical Products, &c., &c. 
| Investigations in connection with app!ied Chemistry. 
ee” TERMS MODERATE 


WINTER OATS. | 


The subscribers offer 1000 bushels Virginia 
Winter Oats (raised in the latitude of Richmond) in 
| new vrain-sacks of two bushels, weighing 70 

pounds, at $2.50 per sack. 

These Oats are as hardy as wheat and are an especial 
acquisition at the South, affording pasturage throughout 
sueceeded by an abundant yield of grain. 
in autumn, the earlier the 


the vinter 


vn early 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 
23 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


-F-NONPAREIL. 
FARM & FEED MILLS. 


should be so 


} The 


and Spice Millis. 10 sizes 
r Hand or Power. Conical French 
surr Stone Flouring and Corn Mills 
Cy Received the Grand Award Di- 
~ ploma and Medal at Centennial. 
yj illastrated pamphlet sent Free. 
L. J. MILLER, 


” Address, a» J. 
=“181 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 





COU LSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY 


BON +£: 


PURE 


M BA La. 


sae Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


Office, 32 Light Street. 





TREES AND SHRUBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND SIZE 


; SPECIALTIES made of Rhododendrons, Purple Beech, Hardy Azaleas, 
Chinese Azaleas, Camellias, Magnolias, Roses, kvergreens, and new 
and rare Plants of the latest introduction, including the 


EXQUISITE JAPANESE MAPLES, 


With their leaves of many colors, and in some kinds dee ply cut like lace 


FREE 


ta CATALOGUES 


Address 


«ox §. B. PARSONS & SONS, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
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: COTSWOLD SHEEP. : 


Rams and Ewes from best English stock, for 
i f 
sale at moderate prices. Address : The ——= and most oe —— o 


Frait and Ornamental aoan ; . 
C. J. B. MITCHELL, Pritts, with colored plat arnt an Sellews: Ho. 2: 
jy-3t QUEENSTOWN, Mb. | 











‘ amenta ees, e'c., with plate, 2B« 8; pls ain, wi 
No Syed ee rouse: Ne 3 holesale, and No By 





$55 e $7] a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. ELLWANGER . & BARRY, ‘Rochester, N. Y. 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





A Complete Wheat Fertilizer. 


Ammoniated Phosphate & Dissolved Bone, 


Prepared by 


The Pacific Guano Company, 
EXPRESSLY FOR WHEAT. 
This article is very rich in AMMONIA, SOLUBLE PHOS- 


PHATE and POTASH. 
WE ALSO OFFER 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


AND on , 
Soluble Pacifie Guano. 
THESE ARTICLES WILL DRILL READILY. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
10 South Street. BA L,TIMORE. 


THE IMPROVED 
Lever Feed Masticator 


Is the greatest feed economi- 

zer in the world! It pulver- 

izes and crushes fodder so ag 

to make every particle availa- 

ble food It is also a very 

superior Hay and Straw Cut- 

ter; being so arranged as to 

cut several different lengths. 

For particulars and prices, 
address 

E. WAGONER, 

Westminster, Md. 

1 also manufacture the cel- 

ss ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 

ae Horse-Power, all sizes. 

Good responsible live Agents 

wanted. 
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Kor ww heat. 


—~ 2 ee & -—_____ 


THe POPPLEIN 


Silicated Super-Phosphate. 


PATENTED MARCH 3ist, 1874. 


i ee 


Centaining all the ingredients necessary for the full development 
of the crop to which it is applied. 





Chemical Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, June 25th, 1877, 


W. Morris Orem, President 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir:—The sample of your Fertilizer marked B. B. B., and sent to me for 
examination by authority of Mr. Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, was analyzed by me with the following results: 
Soluble and Reverted h eamna Acid 10.34 per cent. 


Insoluble Phosphoric Acid. ar PP EE 
Diatomaceous Silicic Acid 


“ 


“ 


The value of one ton of 2,000 pounds of this Fertilizer is as follows: 


206.8 Ibs. of Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, @10 cts... . .§20.68 
34.8 Ibs. of Insoluble “ @icte..... 18 
261.4 tbs. of Diatomaceous Silicic Acid, @ 5cts..... 18.07 
56.0 tbs. of Potash, @ 7 cte..... 3.92 


$39.06 
Yours truly, FEF. A. GENTH. 


= wee oe -- 


We make separate and distinct compounds for tobacco, truck, cereals and cotton, based on the 
analysis of each plant, and have the exclusive right to use 


VEGETABLE SILICA, 
Of which Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: “It is well known that 
Silica in such a condition has been the great lack of all fertilizers in the market. Sincea long time 
I have been an advocate of the introduction of available Silica into artificial manures. 

With your fertilizer, you furnish the farmer with the most complete manure, containing all 
the elements, except those contained in the atmosphere, which are necessary for the full develop- 
ment and increase of grain, in wheat, corn, rye, oats, &c., and all crops which require — for 

F GENTH 


their growth. Yours, truly, 


>; ae +? 


We solicit a trial with any other Fertiliser sold or used. 


2m + 


SHIN D FOR Cl RCULARS. 


= POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER C0. 


11 German Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


No. 8S Light Street, Baltimore, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


Bufialo Pitts Threshers 


THE BEST THRESHER AND CLEANER IN THE MARKET, 


ALSO THE MOST IMPROVED 


CIDER MILLS, GRAIN DRILLS of best make, 


CONSISTING OF 


Bickford & Huffman, Champion, Keller, Farmers’ Friend, McSherry, &c. 
ACRICULTURAL ENCINES. 


A FULL LINE of the BEST FERTILIZERS at MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. Also, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of all kinds and CUCUMBER PUMPS. 
(#1 make a LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOK CASH. gg} 


ser Send for Circular and Price List to 


John C. Durborow, 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EU BS Ee 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
STaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BAKER & Co. 
36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For special terms to Grangers, apply to RUFFIN, SUTPHIN & CO., Richmond, Va.; 
JAS. P. MACHEN, Alexandria, Va; H. O. DEVRIES, Baltimore, Md. 
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PB. S. CHAPPELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Wheat Fertilizers, 


CHAMPION, as r . i On . ” “AMMONIATED,” 
“CHALLENGE,” SOLUBLE FLOUR OF BONE, “FARMER'S RELIANCE,” 


Also, DISSOLVED BON®*® BLACK, 
DISSOLVED BONE ASH, 
AND ACID PHOSPHATE. 


OFFICE, Cross Street, near Covington St., Baltimore. 
Ir, FL O D E83’ 


Standard Manures! 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & CoO. 
80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 


This well-known resort still continues to keep up with the times, and offers for sale at 
OLD-TIME CHE AP PRICES, 


STOVES ae EM Furnaces, 
OF EVERY VARIETY aa aa RANGKS, 


AND 














FOR 


COAL OR woop. 


Our patent FIRE-PLACE HEATERS still continue to grow in favor, and are 
used all over the United States. Most approved patterns and best workmanship always guaran- 
teed. Special terms to Ministers, Churches and Schools. Give us a call or send for Circular. 


B.C. BIBB & SON, 


Successors to BIBB & CO. 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS, 
39 and 41 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


ZELL’SsS 


CELEBRATED AMMONIATED 


BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 


z2ELL’sS 


Price $35 per Ton at Baltimore, 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 
P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 


No. 30 South Street, Baltimore. 


&=FOR WHEAT CROPS. 
R. J. BAKER & COS 


PURE SUPER-PHUSPHATES, 


The Pure Dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for wheat. We have the practi- 


cal tests by Farmers for years. 


tw Pure Chemicals for making SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 
Lowest Market Price. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & (0S, 
Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street" 
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THE SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL 


A handsomely illustrated MONTHLY published at 
Louisville, Ky. 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO POULTRY. 
Ge Subscription $1 per year. Sampie Cortes 10 Crs. 


TO ADVERTISERS 

It offers unusual advantages. Its advertising rates are 
low, and, being the ONLY PAPER IN THE SOUTH 
devoted exciusively to Poultry, it will be found a 
aS advertising medium, especially to Eastern and 

estern breeders who are desirous of selling their 
stock in the South. Agents wanted at once—liberal pay. 
G2" Advertisements and correspondence solicited. 

Address al! letters to 


Southern Poultry Journal Co. 
P. O. Box 69, Lovursv1ILLE, Ky. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock Imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canadas, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to description ard pedigres, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
— and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 

mes. 


THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 





: a“ 
1877. SEED CATALOGUE and Circulars of 
Blooded Live Stock FREE. We offer THE BEST 
and MOST RELIABLE Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds. 6 -% - packages Farm Seeds free fortwo 3 
cent etampe. ENSON & BuRPEE, Seed Warehouse, 223 
Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Warran 
_ , 
icultural 
Merorks 
York, Pa. 


The Farquhar Separator 


Also, Ploughs, 


Cultivators, &c., &c. 


Threshers and Horse-powers of all kinds | 


4 A SPECIALTY. 


U.G. MILLER & CO. 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made to those who purchase to sel! again. 


The patronage of the public 1s respectfully solicited, 


and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 


IMPORIANT TO FARMERS! 
New Discovery! 


Great American Fertilizer. 


In presenting the claims of the ‘‘GreEaT AMERICAN,” 
I announce that it is the only method by which abso- 
lutely all the mineral] and chemical properties of the best 
manure known, Horse manure, are concentrated and ab- 
solutely obtained, which, mixed with pure unadulterated 
raw bone, makes it the cheapest and best ** Fertilizer’ 
both chemically considered and by practical test, that 
the Farmer or Gardener can procure. 

Independent of many certificates of the best results, I 
only ask Farmers and Truckers to try it side by side 
with any other, preferring that they select the best, and 
by this napetions test let its merits stand or fall. It is 
quick, powerfully stimulating and rich in every element 
of plant food, yet permanent in enriching the soil. 

te Sold by the Manufacturer and Patentee, 


A. G. GRIFFITH, 
At G. S. Griffith & Co.’s Carpet Store, 
89 and 91 W. Baltimore Street. 
Also by State Grangers’ Agents, or at Factory, Fort 
Avenue, opposite Engine House. 


BERKSHIRES 


Sows and Boars of all ages, bredtrom imported 
stock, and at very moderate prices. For sale by 


E. J. DURNALL, 
“Street Road,” Chester Co., Pa. 


$200,000 
REATEST ?::: 


out our stock of very superior Gold-plated Jewelry 
valued at over $205,000, we will send as below, 20 
Pieces, all warranted Gold-plated, for $1.00. 1 
pair Gold Stone Siceve Buitons, 1 poir Engraved 
Sleeve Buttons, 1 set l’ointed Studs, 1 set Amethyst 


BARGAIN }":: 


Wedding 

Ring, 1 En- 
graved Band Finger King, 1 Amethyst Sioue Ring 
Inlaid with Gold, 1 Elegant Ring marked *: Friend- 
ship,” 1 Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin Inlaid with 
Gold, 1 Silvered Hat Vin, 1 set Ladies’ Jet and 
Gold Pin and Drops, 1 Misses’ set Jct and Gold, 1 
Ladies’ Jet Set Ornamented, 1 sct Handsome 


ER Rosebud Ea> Drops, 1 


Gents’ Elegant Lake 
George Diamoud Stud, 1 
Cardinal Red Bead Necklace, 1 pair Ladies’ Ame- 
thyst Stone Ear Drops, Inlaid with Gold, 1 
Ladies’ Ornamented Jct Brooch, 1 Fancy Scar‘ 
Ring and Elegaut Watch Chain. TAZE YOU2 
THE ENTIRE LOT OF 20 PIECES, SENT POST- 

PAID FOR $1.00 OB ANY 8 PIECES YOU CHO 
CENTS. NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY. TEES! 


CAN EASILY 

OFFERED?" 
AT $10.00. 

fF. STOCKMAN, 27 BOND St., New York 
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SOUTHDOWNS. 


Imported Ram “Prince Arthur,” bred by Lord 
Walsingham, cost in England 60 guineas; also 
ten Yearling Rams and forty Ram and Ewe 

; Lambs, sired by Prince Arthur, and ten Ewes 
sired by imported “Sir Henry” and “Prince 
Arthur.” Forsale by SAM. J.SHARPLESS. 

705 Walnut St., Phila. 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
“m2xOMmEUSKTOR,” 


33% 7. 
Composed of 800 Ibs. of No. | Peruvian Guano, and 1,200 Ibs. of Soluble 
Phosphate of Lime, (Bones dissolved in Sulphuric Acid) Potash and Soda. 

Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable 
Fertilizer ever offered to the Farmer—combining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever- 
durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, 
prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, per acre. It is the opinion of 
many close-calculating Farmers, after NINETEEN 
YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other 
5 \ popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of 
ries iwesrrncr aaa)“ Excelsior” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer 

or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY, GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


. (@ge”"Farmers should see that every beg is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and our NAME in RED 
LETTERS. ALL OTHERS ARE COUNTERFEITS. 


PRICE $50 PHR TON. 


J.J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 


Whitelock’s Vegetator. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


RRR RA 
SUPER" St#« 


* *D 
$3.50 * \N- E SE $3.50 
* VEGETATOR 3s 


PER BAG. *, "#2277 Ee°"=.2" PER BAG. 


“sie “aap pantie 
eee eee 
UNSURPASSED IN VALUE. 
SURE TO PRODUCE A CROP. 
NO REDUCTION IN QUALITY. : 


NO COMMON MATERIAL USED. 
NOT EXHAUSTED BY THREE CROPPINGS. 
aay We ask Farmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may apply. 


W. WHITELOCH & Co. 
No. 44 South Street, Baltimore. 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER, 


g@e°THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE, 


SWEBPOTAKES TRNESHEN AND CLEAN 


The most popular Thresher with Thr eee and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of ge..ing work for it, when those having pee 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE : a ~. =A) Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultural C j > i A, Economical Engine 
ENGINE. “g & pie y in the Market. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Ex position, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874; Silver 
Medal at Virginia State Agricultura! Society, 1874 ; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry's New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill Clover Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


ia an) Cucumber-Wood Pumps 


\INEQU: ee WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 
a Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- 
OM 


Vee om | IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
> ING! off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
aaggh) INDERS. 





Every Pump Provided with Patent 
oD SRST INE NON Kuawst; Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


§ THE BESTIHIS THE CHEAPEST. 


t# Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 








an 
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BIGKFORD & HUFFMAN'S 


FARMER’S FAVORITE, 


MONARCH 43 a> CHAMPION 


ay 


SHHDING, —CAyaABEY rl rig 


Awarded the ONLY MEDAL given to a 


“Grain ? Seed Drill Combined” 
BY THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Received the ONLY AWARD and MEDAL 


A “Fertilizing Attachment” 
WAS GIVEN AT PHILADELPHIA, 1876. | 


Southern Depot and Salesroom, 
64 S. Sharp Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY P, UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS. 
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Ma Vlad FePTIING % at AGLI th 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH PARMERS WITT THETR 


AMMONIATED SUPER - PHOSPHATE,” 


A COMPLETE MANURE FOR ALLL CROPS. 


PRICE $45 PER TON. 
ALKALINE PHOSPHATE. 
DISSOLVED (Acid) PHOSPHATE. 
FINE GROUNDS. C. PHOSPHATE. 


J. EDWIN MYERS, Cenl. Agent. 


H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 
pom * S. HOLLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE. 





Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


EST ee Ry wah 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest v ates of fruit and ¢ ~~ ntal trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States, —comprising + oue, pe ath “a pear trees " (omnia? ard ont dwarf) 


evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, poe rant, goo yseber rry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


Gay street. 
= WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE “McGINNIS” CULTIVATOR 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 


CULTIVATOR, HARROW AND LIME-SPREADER, 
To DANNER & NEWMAN, 


WOooDsTock, VA. 
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Factory Established May lst, 1839. 





Finely Ground and Free 
From all Adulteration. 





With an established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of a strictly pure and at all times a reliable article of 


CROUND BONE, 


Would inform our customers and all persons contemplating pur- 
chasing for their fall use, thit we are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at shurt notice. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


G1 S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





. _—_—__— 


FACTORY: Washington Road, Within City Limits. 
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1877—WHEAT SEEDING. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


—o F— 


J. J. TURNER & CO’S 
Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate. 


ANALYSIS, 

Ammonia ; 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime............++++--++ 28.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime 8.15 
Potash 

Composed of Animal Bones, dissolved in Sulph. Acid, 
Guano and Potash, forming one of the most concen- 
trated Fertilizers offered to the farmer. 

In fine dry powder, prepared especially for drilling in 
with the Grain. 


We Challenge Competition in Price and 
Guarantee its Uniform Quality, and the 
> Cheapest Fertilizer on the Market 


i 1 TURNER & CO. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 


PRICE $40 PHR TON. 








ORCHILLA GUANO. 


We take pleasure in inforining you that we have reduced our 
prices for 


ORCHILLA AND CURACOA GUANOS 


and hope for your patronage. 


$25 per ton, 2000 Ibs., delivered to cars or steam boat.—Cash. 
“12 Bags to a Ton.’ 


Discount to the trade. B.M. RHODES & CO. 


S22 South Street, Baltimore. 


BURNS c& SIL.OAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


~ ~~ 
ed 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved = 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., Sc. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBRER ck CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s yoy | and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 


ONTYU Yate. 
BRO RY 
BROOKLANDVILLE M 


@wSOOD BIRDS AT LOW PRICHS. 


Send for Fall Circular with Great Variety of Chicks for sale. 


Orders booked now, Chicks for sale after September 15. IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO RAISE GOOD FOWLS THAN POOR ONES, AND GOOD STOCK WILL 
PRODUCE GOOD BIRDS. -ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 

LES. 


TOBACCO oGREWS ¢ Ph 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 
sax~ A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 


true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


JTAMES BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DNITANNIA AND SILVER PLATED WAR, 


. BO N. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


 —— 
Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 
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B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


d-ly No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 








This GUAN® is the pure raw article, as imported from Peru by the undersigned Govern- 
ment Agents, put up in bags of 200 Ibs. each, and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
all impurities. 

A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and also the price 


per ton of 2,000 Tbs. to serve as a guide to purchasers. 
aw» VONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 


with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CoO. 


AGENTS OF THE 
GOV«<RNMENT Or PERU. 


63 PINZ STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FOR SALE. | 


BERKSHIRES ! 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 


Several imported BOARS and a number of | 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har. | 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- | 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN | 
OF LINDEN; first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners. 


Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on | 


application. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, | 
BELAIR, MD. 


When writing, say where seen. 


Z. ©. DANIEL, | 


 'pper and Breeder of Thoroughbred Stock. I am 
reeding Thoroughbred Poland China aud Essex 
noes. Bronze Turkeys, Light Brahmas, White Leghorns, 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark Crested Ducks. 
All carefally boxed and delivered at Depot with feed 
for destination. 

Satiefaction guaranteed in every particular. 
Bronze Turkey Eggs $”.50 Setting 12. 
Light Brahma “ oo 15. 
White Leghorn “ 
White-faced Black S : 5. 
Dark Crested Duck —. 15. 

Eggs carefully boxed and delivered at Express office 
For further particulars addrees 

Z. C. DANIEL, 
TwrMan's Store P. O., 

feb Spottsylvanta Co., Va. 


x Th N Y y 
FANCIERS’ JOURNAL. 

A MaGazine devoted to the Feathered World, the stu- 
dent of nature and the interests of home. 

ILLUSTRATED with finely-executed engravings. (See 
epecimen of our engravings in thie number in Poultry | 

epartment.) Its contributors embrace the eminent | 
fanciers of the country. 

The recognized authority on Poultry, Pigeons, Pete, | 
&c. $1.50 per year. Specimen copy rent prepaid for | 
15 cents. Address 
Bap FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL) 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 
For Sale by W & H SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
osm New York. 








136 Baltimore Street | 


i ss CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

1 took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester ard Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
t-ken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F. W. CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


Agricultural Books. 


The following books, all handsomely bound, 
can be had at the American Farmer office, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, 
128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


| AMERICAN GARDENERS’ ASSISTANT.— 


( Vegetable, Fruit, Flower and Vine 
Culture,) by THoMas BRIDGEMAN, Cloth, 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE AND 
HOW TO TREAT THEM.—By Rost. 
CHAWNER, Cloth, extra 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK or DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, with 20 full page Chromo- 
Illustrations from nature—Edited by 
MarTIN Doy ge, Cloth, extra 

THE JERSEY, ALDERNEY AND 
GUERNSEY COW.—lIllustrated—By 
Wiis P. Hazanrp, Cloth, extra...... 

AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S STA- 
BLE GUIDE.—Illustrated—By Rosr. 
McCuureg, M. D. V. §., Cloth, extra. . 

THE HORSE IN THE STABLE AND 
THE FIELD.—Illustrated—By J. H. 
Watsu, F. R. C.S., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, 


P £DIA.-—-Illustrated—-By J. H. WALSH, 
F. R. C. 8., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, extra, 
black and gold 
Sheep, sprinkled edges..... .......0. 
THE BOOK OF THE FARM, with 110 
Illustrations—By Gro. E. WARING, JR., 
Cloth, extra 
AMERICAN FISH CULTURE.—lIlus- 
trated—By Tuappevs Norris, Cloth.. 
ENC YCLOPADIA OF RURAL 
SPORTS, with 200 Illustrations—By J. 
H. Watsu, F. R. C. 8., (Stonehenge,) 
i rr ee rn rere 
AMERICAN ANGLER’S BOOK, with 
80 Engravings, Cloth, extra 
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sn snatartsincmenel & comcpon, 
Agricultural Implements! 
AND MACHINERY, 


Including in Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, 


Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
8 and 4% Horee Power. Price $250 and $300. 


GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


ALSO AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


he EB. DIR ee 








FANNING MILL and SEPARATOR. 


PRICE OF FARM FANS: 


No. 1 Farm Fan Sieves, 24 inches wide, $30 
No. 2 Farm Fan Sieves, 22 inches wide, $28 
No. 3 Farm Fan Nieves, 30 inches wide, $35 


BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘*PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &e. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, — all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 


valuable. ress 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore. 
saz-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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Farmers, Look to Your Interest. 


—e Se oe 


FOR 


Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Potatoes, 


US | 


AMERICAN SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials, 
Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates, and 
Alkaline Salts. See Analysis made by 
WM. P. TONRY, Ph.D., Maryland Institute: 





Ammonia. .... ‘ ‘ ne 3.830 per cent. 
Sulphate SS Se ES ERE EE aa EES ari te SS 4.115 ” 
Bone Phosphate of Lime made soluble..........0+ . .eee. 21.351 
Undecomposed Bone wiry mea ME RN sci0s ds ctaascnden 17.899 ™ 
Total Bone Phosphate of Lime. 89.25 *% 
PRICE $45.00, “FREE on. BOARD. 
~~ 
* e * 
Pure St. Louis (Missouri) Bone Meal 

BRT OIE OE BIB. i dsc 66-0900 455 0.5554.5.480 ess. ne per cent. 
EE RA ee EP terry everett Peers. 3.690 


Price, 236.00 Per Ton. Car Loads, £34.00. 


Club together and have your orders filled direct from our St. Louis Factory, and 
thus save the expense of handling the Bone Meal here, which will allow us to sell $1.00 
less than the above rates. 


GHRMAI [STASSFURT 
BPoTrasSsH SALTS, 


(KATINIT.) 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, containing 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 
and other valuable ingredients, being the CHEAPEST source of Potash now available. Also, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent and upwards of strength. Orders promptly executed in 
deliveries to suit, from the mines or store. end for descriptive Circular. 


bes ee 


TO THOSE WISHING TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


We offer a complete line of the PUREST MATERIALS and will FURNISH FORMULA. 


F. C. GRANGE & CO. 


Sueeessors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer of 


STASSFUWURT POTASH SALTS, 


aly No. 141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


at 
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A. E. WARNER, 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Baltimore, 
Manufacturers for the South and Southwest. 
Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads varying from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, from 52 
to 96 inches. THE MOST POWERFUL WHEEL IN THE MARKET, and most economical 


in use of water. Large Illustrated Pamphlet sent post free. : 
Manufacturers, also, of Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Saw and Grist 


Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers a Specialty. Send for Circulars. 


JESSE PP. GORE, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


Established] (1811. 
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All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


t@ Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good — 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 











Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 

Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Butaw, 
Factory, cor. $. Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
EEE BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 
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‘The Nurseryman’s Directory. 








a EE a A REFERENCE BOOK 
OF THE 
P E NI N SY LVAN A ROUTE, NVTREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
FORMED BY THE IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c., 


NORTHERN CENTRAL of the United States. 


Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILRO A ee 


|8 ace and prices. The book is indispensable for eve 
ON THE urseryman, Florist, or Seedsman in the Country. It 


ives the Name, Post Office, and Business of those en- 
West, Northwest and Southwest, | gt ed in any of the departments of the Nureery Trade, 
| alphabetica 4 arranged by States and Post Offices. 














To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, FE & 4 easiest potsenae. me 10.00 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, | — Publishers, Galena, Illinois. _ 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, | VIRGINIA LANDS. 
AND ALL OTHER /'UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
PROMINENT POINTS. BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC — | pimeroter,/salasurartof, 28m aces Slat 
AND rginia 
° . . | _ Catalogues sent on application. my-tt 
Alexandria & Fredericksburg RailWay’ ~~ ox anarzon 
ON THE SOUTH TO ‘HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 


Washington, Richmond, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE . 
WITH NO Ch 
OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. | Only Double Ring ever invented. 


| Theonly Ring that will effectually keep HOGS 
NO RTHERN CENTRAL | ~~ = t No sharp points in the nose. 


PHILADELPHIA and ERE AMLWAYS, 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE. 
BUFFALO. NIAGARA FALLS 











(= Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- | 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and | 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. | 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert sees, | ae a — a 
At Depot N. C. Railway, HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 


Only Single Ring in the market that closes on 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, | the outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. | n08¢ to keep it sore. 








FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 
a orate aad ORR. Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORN ER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and possesses in a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. Unequalled for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PUKE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


The _aneere in America ” 


Ammonia f $ ne Phosphate of Lime 


To BACCO SUSTAIN. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


5A Ss. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIBS, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIY ATORS to our selection of the following : 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 2 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; man ot een in 
a bearing state. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. © HERRIES-—Standard and Dwarf. 
PLUMS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great vellllge Cagues 
with b approved kinds of Small Fruite. 

AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive tps Bs Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 

SPECIAL: § 2,000 Aquilegia C hrysanthn, | Rocky Mountain Long-Spurred 
11,500 Aquilegia Ccerulea, Columbines. 
2 Catalogues forwarded on application Orders by Mail proupely attended to: all goods delivered in Baki- 
more free of charge 


mar WwW. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


— ees 











R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, U. E. BAKER, Treas. 
W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres’t. = J. G. MILLER, Supt. 
FOR TOBACCO, CORN, COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(WRITE FOR CIRCULARS.) 


PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address W. JUDSON BROW N, Sec’y, 84 South St., Baltimore. 
py CHARLES WAITE, Sec’y, Culpeper C. H., Va. 























Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


oe 


SALT CAKE. ()| | VITR Ou=" SODA. 
(Sulp a 

RAINIT. CHLORRALIUI 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


_—> +> 2 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, al! of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing’3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 
































R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemeal Fertilizer Manaactarers, 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
TILIZERS for the WHEAT CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory 

terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 

past four years For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 

NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG 
and BALTIMORE. 


Raw Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


(SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











